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TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 


A Note on their Relation to International Security 


AS the world gets smaller through the development of rapid com- 
munications of all kinds the question of the relation of transport and 
telecommunications to the great problem of international security 
becomes of increasing importance. The following Note makes certain 
assumptions as to the character and scope of whatever system of 
international security is worked out, and the principal of these assump- 
tions may be thus summarized: 

(a) International security must be based on a world-wide organiza- 
tion. 

(b) There is no prospect of the subordination of political sovereignty 
to a super-State, or of national defence forces to the majority decision 
of an international body. 

(c) Without some pooling of sovereignty, e.g. international right 
to use national bases, and right of international inspection, no progress 
can be made in organizing international security. 

(d) It would be possible to create and administer an international 
defence force, but the difficulty without common sovereignty lies i in its 
control. 

(¢ The main armed forces to prevent aggression will, therefore, 
h om to be provided from national forces. 

All available force may be required to resist an attempt at world 
dothin ition. 

(g) A small international force with limited police duties might be 
feasible. 

(h) Even assuming that a large majority of peace-loving States can 
always be counted on to rally, like the British Empire has twice done, 
to resist aggression, it is, nevertheless, essential that plans should be 
made beforehand to ensure effective and, if possible, preventive action, 
and an organization must be ready to carry out agreed measures at 
short notice. 

(:) An international general staff will be under a disadvantage that 
it cannot be determined beforehand who will be the aggressor. 

(7) No scheme for international security aimed at particular States 
is likely to be lasting. 

(@ No scheme is likely to be complete or ‘satisfactory which admits 
t neutrality. 


'HE CONTRIBUTION OF TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICATIONS 
In the absence of a world sovereign authority it is worth examining 
hat are the chances of sovereignty being pooled on a world basis for 
ertain functions, and whether there are possibilities of supplementing 
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direct military measures for collective security by creating new, or 
utilizing existing international organizations in the various fields of 
international activity where a certain amount of international 
control has been, or may be, acceptei as being in the 
general interest. Transport and communications afford the most 
promising field for this line of approach, and also afford an opportunity 
for setting to work internationally on specific problems without 
waiting for the solution of the political difficulties involved in tasks 
such as that of organizing an international police force. 

International transport relations can be broadly divided into three 
categories: 

1. Technical regulations; 2. Commercial competition; and 3. Inter- 
national security. 

Extensive international organizations already exist for the regulation 
of the different forms of transport. The international organization of 
commercial co-operation on a world basis in telecommunications, air 
transport, and shipping is overdue, but is itself dependent on the 
assumption of international security. 

As regards security, transport and communications can be organized 
to constitute a potent weapon for enforcing international decisions 
against a recalcitrant State, provided there is force in reserve. Block- 
ade or, if there are no neutrals, embargo, and the denial of postal and 
telecommunication facilities, the use of ports and aerodromes or 
passage through maritime canals and narrow straits would, if action is 
taken in time, probably be alone sufficient to bring about the submission 
of a potential aggressor. 

In the light of the above observations it is worth examining the 
different forms of communications and transport. 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

The possession of cable and wireless communication has been 
regarded as conducing to the security and prestige of the owning 
countries. This fact has coloured the intense rivalry between the 
different cable-owning groups and has led to smaller countries installing 
short wave wireless telegraph and telephone stations in order to be 
independent of the cable-owning countries, though the amount 0 
business in most cases is far too small to justify such installations 
commercially. The situation is complicated by the struggle between 
cables and wireless. This has led to the amalgamation of cables and 
wireless interests in Great Britain, while American cables are associated 
with the privately operated internal telegraph system of the U.S.A. 

It is technically desirable that cable and wireless telegraphy should 
be treated together. It is politically unnecessary to interfere with the 
internal systems of each country and, although there may be scope fot 
regional organization in each of the Continents, it is only necessaly 
to consider trans-oceanic communications from the point of view of the 
world organization of security. 

Organization for World Security. The major interests involved ar 
comparatively few, and it would solve both the problems of commer«it! 
rivalry and international security as regards telecommunications ! 
the cables and wireless interests of all countries were amalgamated 
into a world-wide organization, which might take the form of an inter 
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national corporation to which all existing oceanic cable and wireless 
telegraph systems should be transferred, and which should have a 
world monopoly for such services, the corporation enjoying in each 
country the privileges hitherto reserved for national trans-oceanic 
communications undertakings. 

It may be observed that this kind of monopoly in the public interest, 
with limited profits, is a very different matter from a monopoly in 
favour of a vested interest. 

In the absence of political rivalry there would seem to be no reason 
why such a corporation should not function effectively. Provided the 
corporation is managed by a non-governmental organization operating 
on commercial lines, there is no reason why States should not be share- 
holders, but it would undoubtedly be a political advantage that the 
two principal constituents were already privately owned. Trans- 
oceanic telephone communications should come under the same or a 
similar organization. ° 

It will be necessary to have some body, possibly the International 
Telecommunication Union, to safeguard the interests of the public by 
exercising some control over rates. 

Broadcasting. The technical regulation of broadcasting, including 
the allocation of wave-lengths, can be looked after by or through the 
International Telecommunication Union, but the control of propaganda 
is more a political than a communications question. Some control of 
broadcasting in normal times in the interest of world peace will pre- 
sumably be arranged for. The machinery which may be created for 


the purpose would doubtless be used in the event of international action 
being necessary to safeguard world security. 

The above matters are dealt with on pages 58-65 and 78-83 of 
International Telecommunications, published by Chatham House. 


AIR TRANSPORT 

Measures for the limitation or control of military aviation are outside 
the scope of this note. The control of civil aviation in the interests of 
collective security is dealt with in International Air Transport, published 
by Chatham House, pages 75-85, and 101-106. 

The Canadian Proposal. Previous attempts between the two wars 
to approach the subject by the international regulation and supervision 
of the manufacture and export of aircraft and by the international 
organization of air transport completely failed. The recent Canadian 
proposals' coming from a quarter which was opposed to any form of 
internationalization of air transport in non-European regions would 
seem to indicate an appreciable movement towards internationaliza- 
tion. The machinery proposed is an Air Transport Authority consisting 
of an Assembly and a Board, with Regional Councils, all acting by 
majority vote. The votes of member States vary from one to six. The 
chief function of this Authority, apart from the regulatory side of 
aviation, is to license international air lines. The Authority may 
operate services if directed to do so by the Organization for Inter- 
national Security, which could also direct the immediate cancellation 
of licences and the “taking of measures concerning technical services, 
operating facilities, and bases’’. 

"See the House of Commons debate in Canada, March 17, 1944. 
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The scheme proposes starting with a provisional allocation of voti 
power and the provisional licensing of previous existing services, byt 
leaves the future allocation of voting power and the basis of future 
licensing open for future settlement. It does not refer to the control of 
private international flying, of national servicés, or of aircraft many. 
facture, nor are any measures proposed for an air police force to police 
the air routes, or for inspection to watch for developments which might 
affect international security. Lord Beaverbrook has stated, however, 
that the United States considered the Canadian proposal to be too rigid 
as a basis for the talks at the proposed international conference.' 

Influence of Civil Aviation on World Security. Air transport is de- 
veloping so rapidly that it is not easy even for experts to foresee how 
important the control of civil aviation will be to international security 
in the future. On this vital question the least that can be done is to 
obtain the considered opinion, issued with full responsibility, of the 
air military advisers of the United Nations. Moreover, the psycho- 
logical effect in a crisis of the possibility of airborne attack or rocket 
*planes launched out of the blue has to be taken into account in con- 
sidering the need for the unlimited right of inspection of factories, 
aerodromes, and other sites. 

If the responsible opinion of the experts is that the control or inter- 
nationalization of civil aviation is necessary for future security, this 
will involve considerable limitations to the unrestricted development 
of civil aviation. The collective political force of aircraft constructing 
and operating interests will be marshalled against any such limitation 
of the freest development of civil aviation. The world would then have 
to make a fateful decision between security and free aviation, and there isa 
risk that the power of the above interests will be such as to render 
difficult an objective decision. 

The extent to which States are prepared to accept the necessary 
implications of international collaboration in civil aviation in the 
interest of collective security will be a measure and test of the real will 
to implement the declarations of the Atlantic Charter, Moscow, and 
ae and those made by the Governments of the U.K., U.S.A., and 
U.S.S.R. 

Organization for the Control of Civil Aviation. Even if, as a result of 
the report of the military experts, the necessity for international control 
of civil aviation in the interest of security is accepted there will be a 
danger that, in an endeavour to compromise, the arrangements agreed 
to may be ineffective for the purpose. A fully effective contro] would 
seem to require’ an International Air Organization which should own 
or participate in the principal international air services and license all 
other services, including national services, with the right of participa- 
tion; should own or participate in the airports used for international 
services and license all other airports; should license and participate 
all aircraft construction firms and schools for pilots; and should have 
full right to protect its functions by inspection. Private flying, to the 
extent that it can be allowed on grounds of safety, might be restricted 
to light-type ’planes of approved design, private users requiring large! 
‘planes both for passenger and goods being catered for by a taxi service 
provided by one of the licensed undertakings. 

1 See his speech in the House of Lords on May 10, 
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Licensing of air transport might be on a similar basis to air licensing 
in Great Britain or the U.S.A. or road licensing in these countries, i.e. 
public convenience and necessity, with a desirable measure of com- 
petition. In this way it would be possible to preserve individual 
initiative and encourage the orderly development of air services while 
retaining such complete control as may be essential for international 
security. The prohibition of manufacture of ’planes or major compon- 
ents by Axis Powers need not deprive these countries of participation 
in international air services under the future international régime. 

The extent of financial participation by the International Air 
Organization, funds for which should be provided internationally, 
possibly through the proposed International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, need only be sufficient for effective supervision, 
from the inside, over matters affecting international security, the 
companies being otherwise free to develop commercially. It might be 
possible for air police with the limited functions of policing the air 
routes to be under this Organization. Offences against the international 
control regulations committed by individuals might be tried in the 
first place in the local courts, with a right of appeal in certain cases to 
an international court, to which all infringements of the international 
regulations by States would be referred. 


SEA TRANSPORT 

The experience of two world wars has provided much information 
on the collective use of shipping in the general interest. Any world 
system of collective security would include plans for the similar pooling 
of resources, 

Collective Embargo. Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations embodies the conception of an international blockade against 
a State resorting to war, but it is important to note that the sanction 
proposed is rather in the form of an embargo or prohibition of trade 
and other relations by all members of the League than a blockade, 
which implies that there will be States desiring to continue their 
relations with the aggressor State. A complete embargo is evidently a 
far more potent sanction than a blockade. Its embodiment in inter- 
national machinery would imply that there is to be no such thing as 
neutrality; it throws the onus of the use of force on the aggressor nation; 
it is a test of the readiness of nations to unite for collective security. 

The refusal of admission to ports would be a definite step further in 
the isolation of a trespassing State, and would facilitate the discovery 
of any State which was evading its obligations to take collective action. 

If neutrality is still to be recognized control of shipping by navicerts 
and ship warrants would have to be applied. 

Maritime Canals and Narrow Straits. As an alternative or supple- 
mentary measure the control of maritime canals and straits might be 
one of the means at the disposal of a future international authority 
for assuring international security. There would be no need to disturb 
the principles of free navigation or the nationality of the administration 
so long as such free navigation is effectively assured in normal times, 
but the international authority responsible for world security might 
have the power to direct that passage should be refused to vessels, 
nationals, and goods of States which had been adjudged to be acting 
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contrary to the prescriptions laid down for safeguarding the security 
and peace of the world. ; 

The practical execution of such restrictions would depend on the 
degree of control over the waterways in question. There should be little 
difficulty as regards maritime canals and narrow straits, such as the 
Turkish Straits, involving entry into national ports. Prohibition of 
passage would in itself be in the nature of an economic sanction corres. 
ponding to an embargo on the use of national ports. As, however, 
economic sanctions are useless unless they have force behind them, it 
might be found desirable for any international defence force, should 
one be constituted in the future, to have stations on such waterways, 
In the case of wider straits such as the Straits of Gibraltar, the denial 
of passage would involve measures which would be more military than 
economic. It will be seen from the above that the denial of sea transport 
could be an important weapon in the service of collective security if 
the nations of the world have the will to use it. 

Organization of Sea Transport for Collective Security. Plans for sea 
transport for collective security would doubtless be worked out by a 
future international security body in conformity with international 
engagements. The international shipping control organization would 
have to be planned beforehand and re-established during any emer- 
gency to ensure the most effective use of national fleets for the common 
object. Expert advice will also be needed in planning the enforcement 
of the various sanctions referred to above. The appropriate inter- 
national organization might be a sea transport inter-governmental 
committee of the security organization, but no concrete suggestion 
can be made until further progress has been made in working out the 
general organization for collective security. There would seem to be 
no difficulty over sea transport if the major problems of collective 
security are successfully solved. 


OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORT 
The other forms of transport—railways, inland waterways, and road 
transport—are of regional rather than world importance, and would 
play only a minor part in the organization of international security, 
though they would be affected in the same way as telecommunications 
and air and sea transport in the event of sanctions being imposed. 


It is worth noting that the kind of organization outlined in the case 
of telecommunications and air transport would go far to end the inter- 
national commercial rivalries which existed before the war and, at 
least as regards telecommunicatjons, would provide a more efficient 
and cheaper world-wide service. 

The extent of the functional pooling of sovereignty necessary 10 
make the above communications and transport arrangements effective 
does not raise issues of vital national interest of the order which would 
be involved by the pooling of national forces or the constitution of an 
international defence force. The organizations suggested would, ! 
created, be able to keep in day-to-day touch with what is going on, and 
would be available if necessary to take instant executive action. They 
would not have to make plans directed against any particular country, 
as any coercive action they might be required to take would consist 
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of the suspension of services and not positive measures. One advantage 
of transport co-operation for security is that it offers an opportunity 
for the smaller Powers to contribute their share equally with the larger 
ones. 

It must be remembered, however, that no sanctions will be effective 
unless backed by force, and the adoption of the above suggestions 
would not dispense with plans for collective military action in the last 
resort. 


H. O. M. 


A SKETCH OF THE EUROPEAN ECONOMY 


I. Its Basic Structure and Problems 


NOW that the political re-shaping and the economic reconstruction of 
Europe are coming into sight it may be useful to try to see the pre-war 
European economy, and its development between the wars, as a whole. 
The purpose of this article, and of some with which it is hoped to follow 
it, is to sketch in outline the economic structure of Europe as it was 
fifteen or twenty years ago, to indicate the problems by which it was 
faced and the stresses to which it was subjected then and subse- 
quently, and to show the general pattern of development which resulted. 
In the present article the basic resources, structure, and problems of 
Europe will be reviewed; in the next one it is hoped to describe the 
pattern of national specialization and international trade which 
existed in the later 1920s, and subsequently to trace the main changes 
in it to the present day. The area under discussion here excludes all 
parts of the U.S.S.R. (which, because of the special nature of its 
economy no less than for reasons of statistical convenience, can hardly 
be discussed except as a separate subject), but it includes the United 
Kingdom. 

What, then, are the basic natural resources upon which the economy 
of Europe depends? Europe is fairly (but by world standards not very) 
rich in those resources which have the greatest influence upon the 
location of economic activity, since they are the most immobile and 
are used in the greatest quantities—namely, agricultural land and 
sources of power. She had not much more land actually under cultiv- 
ation in 1939 than had the U.S.S.R. or the United States, and less than 
China; she has only a fraction of the pasture land which the British 
Dominions collectively or the United States possesses. Her coal reserves 
are probably little more than a quarter of those of the United States, and 
considerably less, also, than those of the U.S.S.R., and she has, of 
course, very little petroleum; her potential water-power is considerable, 
but probably less than that of the U.S.S.R. and well under a quarter of 
that of Africa. Her reserves of the metalliferous minerals, also, are not 
especially large. The natural wealth of Europe, indeed, lies not so much 
in the abundance of her natural resources as in their proximity to each 
other and to good natural lines of communication, and in her climate. 
That no point in the area under discussion lies more than 500 miles from 
the sea, and few points more than 70 miles from either tidewater or 
fairly easily navigable major rivers, that the climate of practically the 
whole area is notably temperate, while most of it enjoys a rainfall 
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adequate for some form of intensive agriculture, and much of it has aj 
least moderately rich soil—these are the natural conditions which lie a 
the roots of its wealth. The human factors on which, also, its wealth js 
based-——population-density, enterprise, skill, and organization—owe 
much to the natural conditions. 

The distribution of natural resources in Europe is, however, markedly 
uneven. The land and climate are suitable for intensive stock-raising, 
dairy-farming, cereal or vegetable cultivation (or for forms of mixed 
farming based upon these) in much of Britain, France, the Low Coup. 
tries, southern Scandinavia, and in a great wedge tapering from 
western Germany to the Carpathians. These are the richest agricultural 
lands of the Continent. To the south lie areas which, either because 
they are mountainous or because of their “‘Mediterranean’’ climate, 
support (if anything) only somewhat specialized crops at all well; to 
the east, in the Danube valley, are great areas with extremely rich soil 
but lacking water; to the north—in eastern Germany and large parts 
of Poland—both poor soils and inadequate rainfall are found, while al] 
but the southern parts of Scandinavia are little suited to any forms 
of agriculture but extensive dairy-farming. 

The distribution of mineral resources tends to reinforce the inequal- 
ities due to these variations in agricultural conditions. The great coal- 
fields of Europe—those of Great Britain, northern France and Belgium, 
the Ruhr, Saxony, and Silesia—all lie in or near the belt of favourable 
agricultural conditions which stretches across the continent. Those ore 
deposits which have exercised most influence on the location of industry 
and population also lie in this belt (e.g. the low-grade iron ores of the 
English Midlands and Lorraine), for low-grade ores far from sources of 
power and fuel are not worth working, while high-grade ores other than 
iron (such as the Swedish and Spanish iron ores) and the ores of most 
metals are worth bringing from far away to the established industrial 
centres, and give rise to nothing but a mining industry near their place 
of origin. It is on the combination of coal and iron that the greatest 
industial centres are still based, and France, Germany, the United 
Kingdom, and the Low Countries possess four-fifths of the coal reserves 
and probably two-thirds of the workable iron ore of the whole 
Continent. 

Water-power, on the other hand, since it is associated with mountains 
and heavy rainfall, naturally tends to be located outside the regions of 
prosperous agriculture—and hence, in Europe, it happens also to be 
generally far from the centres of coal-mining and of the older industries. 
The development of hydro-electricity in Europe in the last forty years 
has, therefore, been a boon to hitherto poor countries—Scandinavia, 
southern France, Switzerland, and Italy—and is likely to be of it- 
estimable benefit to the still poorer ones of eastern Europe in the future, 
though Europe east of Germany has only a fifth or a quarter of the 
whole Continent’s resources. This development of water-power, mort 
over, has been associated with the rise almost to primacy among the 
non-ferrous metals of aluminium, which requires plentiful electn¢ 
energy for its extraction, and the principle ore of which (bauxite) 
found in parts of Europe which are still either very poor or far from 
wealthy—Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy, and southern France. If its 

importance continues to rise relatively to that of other metals, these 
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poorer areas may therefore find their relative wealth increased thereby. 
It is the power rather than the ore, however, that attracts the industry, 
and gives rise to dense industrial populations. 

The density of population in Europe corresponds in a general way 
to the distribution of resources, being especially great where industrial 
resources have been developed. The variation of population-density is, 
however, in an important sense less marked than that of resources; 
population has shown a relative increase in the areas with the greatest 
resources, but not to anything like the extent that would have been 
necessary to render standards of living roughly the same in these areas 
as in those with less natural wealth. Partly, of course, this is due to 
inertia; the present Europe, with its clear-cut industrial areas, has grown 
in little more than a century from a Europe in which population- 
densities were much more evenly distributed than now; the movement 
of population has not kept pace with this growth, and the agricultural 
areas are therefore more thickly populated, in relation to their capacity 
to produce income, than are the industrial districts. The inertia has, 
however, been reinforced for some time by differences in the rates of 
natural increase; death-rates fell first in the rapidly-industrializing 
countries (the connection between the resulting population-increase and 
industrialization was close but probably complicated); the same change 
occurred in the less industrialized areas fifty or a hundred years later, 
when birth-rates were already beginning to fall in the older industrial 
countries, whose rates of natural increase were thus already declining. 
Hence, for perhaps half a century the natural increase of population in 
the still mainly agricultural parts of Europe—which, even agricultur- 
ally, are by nature the less productive—has been slower than in the 
more highly industrialized and agriculturally richer areas. 

The highly-industrialized part of Europe—roughly the United 
Kingdom, France, the Low Countries, Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 
and Czechoslovakia—has a population of about 200 million, which is 
roughly equal to that of the less highly industrialized countries to the 
south, east, and north, and its absolute (and therefore also its relative) . 
rate of population-growth in the years between the world wars has been 
barely a third of that in the less industrial European countries. In 
both groups the rate of growth was, of course, falling; according to the 
recent League of Nations projections of population-trends (ignoring the 
effects of the present war) the highly-industrialized countries would have 
reached their maximum population of 204 million in the early 1950s 
(as a result of the war, consequently, they may already have reached 
their maximum), while southern and eastern Europe (the great arc of 
countries from Portugal, through Italy, the Balkans, and Hungary to 
Lithuania) would still have an increasing (though a more slowly in- 
creasing) population in 1970, the natural increase between 1940 and 
that year (a considerable part of which the war has in fact cancelled) 
being some 27 million. Northern Europe—Scandinavia, Estonia, and 
Latvia—however, agrees with the more highly industrialized countries 
in reaching its maximum population not later than the early 1950s. 

In Northern Europe, indeed, Norway, Sweden, and Denmark lie 
hearer to the most highly-industrialized countries than to the eastern 
and southern ones in standard of living as well as in rate and probable 
future trend of population-growth, though their occupational structure 
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is roughly half-way between that of the characteristically industria} 
and the characteristically non-industrial European countries. The 
industrial countries as a whole apparently have about 40 per cent of 
their occupied populations engaged in industry and mining and 20 per 
cent engaged in agriculture, fishing, and forestry (the latter percentage 
varying between 6 in the United Kingdom, through 17 in Belgium, the 
least agricultural country on the mainland, to nearly 25 in France, 
Germany, and Austria, and slightly more in Czechoslovakia). The coun- 
tries of the south and east, on the other hand, probably have, as a whole, 
about 22 per cent of their occupied populations engaged in industry and 
mining and about 55 per cent in agriculture, forestry, and fishing; the 
proportions varying from about 32 and 44 per cent respectively in Italy 
to 15 and 67 per cent respectively in Bulgaria. The average real income 
per capita in the eastern and southern countries is little more than a 
third of what it is in the highly-industrialized lands of western and 
central Europe. In all these countries, rich or poor, moreover, real 
incomes in industry are consistently higher than those in agriculture. 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark fall in between, with about 28 per cent 
of their occupied populations in industry and mining and 34 per cent in 
agriculture, forestry, and fishing, but the contribution of the former to 
their national incomes is greater than that of the latter. Industrial 
productivity in Norway and Sweden (because their industries are 
modern and highly-specialized ones based on their very plentiful forest 
and water-power resources) is very high, while in Denmark (which is 
much richer in agricultural resources) it is also fairly high, though for 
different reasons, so that their average per capita real incomes are 
raised into something like equality with those of the more fully indus- 
trialized countries to the south of them. 

Thus, the fundamental economic problems are very different in 
different parts of Europe. In the southern and eastern countries over- 
whelmingly the most important problem is (and seems likely for some 
time to remain) that of staving off the pressure which an increasing 
population exerts on limited agricultural resources. For the solution of 
this problem industrial resources exist, though not in such abundance 
as in the more fortunate west and centre, and, of course, they cannot be 
made available without a large supply of capital, which can come only 
from outside or (in most cases) from a drastic transformation of internal 
institutions and modes of economic behaviour. In the industrial west, 
on the other hand, the pressure of population has ceased to increase at 
all alarmingly, and has, indeed, been absorbed long ago by the rapid 

‘development of manufacturing industry. There the problems are of a 
different order; first comes the industrial country’s problem far 
excellence of maintaining full employment of men and plant, and, 
second, the partially related one of adapting the area’s economy to 4 
situation in which it is no longer virtually the only predominantly 
industrial one in the world. For the northern countries the outstanding 
problem is even more one of foreign trade—how to maintain and, if 
possible, to extend the basis of high industrial and agricultural special- 
ization on which they have raised themselves from poverty. 

These separate problems of separate parts of Europe are, however, fat 
easier to solve if they are thought of as commion European problems. 
The poverty and population-pressure of the south and east are, in fact, 
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necessarily matters of concern to the west and north, if only because 
they render the countries concerned especially susceptible to economic 
and political pressure from their wealthier neighbours, and give rise, 
ultimately, to senses of grievance and frustration which may have (as 
they already have had in some notable instances) serious international 
consequences. The solution of the problems both of the industrial west 
and of the south and east depend also to some extent on the markets 
which each presents for the other’s goods, while the north is very heavily 
dependent on the external economic policies of the main industrial 
countries. To see how the commercial interests of the various European 
countries were interrelated in the later 1920s (which may be taken as a 
startingspoint) will be the main task of a forthcoming article. 
A. J. B. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE 

No air raid alerts were sounded in London during Sept. 1-11. 

The position in northern France at the end of August was that the 
British 2nd Army was across the lower Seine, on which several bridge- 
heads had been firmly established and linked up, and reached the 
Somme and established a bridgehead at Amiens. The U.S. 3rd Army 
had crossed the Aisne and the Marne, occupying Soissons, Laon, 
Chalons, and Vitry. The Canadians entered Rouen and pushed on 
north towards Dieppe. On Aug. 31 Gen. Eisenhower’s H.Q. announced 
that up to Aug. 25 the operations had resulted in 5 Panzer divisions 
being destroyed and 6 severely mauled, while 20 infantry divisions 
had been eliminated and 12 very badly cut up, 3 of them parachute 
divisions. Three others were trapped in Brittany and one in the 
Channel Is. Over 400,000 of the enemy were out of action, half of them 
prisoners, the number captured since July 25 alone being over 135,000. 
Material destroyed or captured included 1,300 tanks, 20,000 cars and 
lorries, 500 assault guns, and 1,500 field and heavier guns. Since D-day 
2,378 aircraft had been shot down and 1,167 destroyed on the ground, 
while some 300 naval vessels had been sunk or badly damaged. 

Three German Field-Marshals and one Army Commander had been 
dismissed or incapacitated, and 1 Army, 3 Corps, 15 Divisional and 
| Fortress Commander killed or captured. 

At the beginning of September the Americans crossed the Meuse, 
taking Verdun and Commercy on Sept. 1, and entered St. Mihiel, on 
the east bank. The British 2nd Army occupied Arras and established 
2 more bridgeheads on the Somme, and the Canadians entered Dieppe 
and pushed on to Abbeville, which they captured on Sept. 4. 

[wo Allied spearheads crossed the Belgian frontier on Sept 2, one 
reaching Tournai and the other pushing along the Sambre from 
Maubeuge. These columns advanced 60 miles in 24 hours, overrunning 
the Vimy Ridge, Lens, and Douai. Meanwhile an American spearhead 
reached Longwy and pushed on to the Moselle at Thionville, while the 
main body of their 3rd Army moved through the Argonne, over the 
Meuse, and on towards the Moselle between Metz and Nancy. 

On Sept. 3 Brussels was liberated, and next day Lille, and, in the 
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Brussels area, Malines, Alost, and Louvain. A quick thrust also resulted 
in Antwerp being entered without much resistance being met. The 
British 2nd Army had advanced 200 miles in 5 days, after crossing the 
Seine. Enemy columns retreating northward in the Mons area had 
been so heavily bombed, particularly on Sept. 3 (when an immense 
traffic jam was attacked both by U.S. tanks and from the air), that 
they were in no condition to put up organized resistance. The Germans 
still in the Cambrai and St. Quentin area were, however, still fighting 
hard, but were surrounded, and on Sept. 3, 4 and 5 over 25,000 prisoners 
were taken there and north of Compiégne. 

Meanwhile, the American Ist Army reached Namur on Sept. 4 
occupying Givet and Dinant en route. Belgian forces of the White 
Army; or F.I., were now giving very valuable assistance, especially in 
dealing with pockets of resistance by-passed by the Allied armoured 
columns and in preventing the destruction of bridges, etc. in the path 
of the advance. During August they also carried out 415 operations 
against the enemy rail communications, causing 53 derailments or 
collisions of troop trains and wrecking 18 bridges. 

On Sept. 6 it was announced that the U.S. 1st Army, which had now 
crossed the Meuse at Namur, Dinant, and Givet, had taken over 154,000 
prisoners, and the 3rd, over 76,000. The movements of the latter were 
not reported, for security reasons, but on Sept. 7 it was learnt that the 
Moselle had been crossed at two points, and next day that 3 more 
bridgeheads had been secured. To reach the Moselle Gen. Patton's 
Army had advanced nearly 750 miles in 35 days. Meanwhile, the 
Canadians reached the coast both east and west of Calais on Sept. 6, 
and were in the outskirts of Boulogne. Polish troops took Ypres the 
same day and British forces entered Ghent, Courtrai, and Armentiéres. 
The Americans captured Sedan and places to the south-east, and made 
good progress through the Ardennes both east of Givet and further 
south, while other columns reached Huy, east of Namur. 

The Germans were now concentrating all their available forces, 
including fresh units brought from Denmark, on the line of the Albert 
Canal, and flooded large areas in south Holland. On Sept. 8 it was 
announced that British forces had crossed the canal at Beeringen, but 
very hard fighting went on in that area for three days, especially round 
Bourg Leopold. This place was by-passed, the barracks being strongly 
held by the enemy, but violent fighting continued at the Beeringen 
bridgehead. On Sept. 11, however, an armoured unit reached and 
secured a bridge over the Meuse-Scheldt canal some miles north-east 
of Beeringen, after a successful action against 88 mm. and anti-tank 
guns, and patrols crossed the frontier into Holland immediately north 
of Bourg Leopold. 

In the coastal sector the Canadians entered Dixmude on Sept. 8 
and also made a thrust towards the Scheldt estuary, nearly reaching 
Bruges. On Sept. 10 they occupied Zeebrugge. British troops occupied 
Ostend and Nieuport, the Poles moved on north-east from Ypres, and 
the American Ist Army entered Liége, and further south entered 
Luxembourg on Sept. 10, and freed the capital next day. They also 
captured Hasselt and Verviers and were reported only 8 miles from 
Aachen. On Sept. 11 it was announced that they had crossed the 
German frontier near Trier. The 3rd Army on Sept. 10 took Fort de 
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Ville Le Sec, in the Maginot Line, near Nancy, and next day captured 
a large part of the Line intact. They also took Aumetz, the first 
Lorraine town to be liberated. 

Meanwhile, the Germans maintained a strong hold on Brest, Havre, 
Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk. Brest was heavily bombed and shelled 
daily, and on Sept. 10 the assault was begun on Havre by British 
troops of the Canadian Ist Army. They reached dominating points 
just north of the town next day. 

In the south the Lower Rhéne was cleared by the end of August, 
and the French had captured Montpellier, Narbonne, and St. Agréve, 
west of Valence, clearing the west bank of the river up to Valence, 
which the Americans occupied on Aug. 31. Marseilles and Toulon 
were cleared of the enemy and Nice was occupied. The Germans 
fought very hard south of Valence, round Livron, to cover the retreat 
of their 19th Army to Lyons, but lost great quantities of material, and 
made no attempt to hold Lyons for any length of time. On Aug. 31 
it was announced that the F.F.I. had liberated Bordeaux. 

By Sept. 1 the number of prisoners taken totalled over 50,000. The 
Americans entered Lyons on Sept. 3, and the whole of France westward 
to the Atlantie was now reported to be free. The F.F.I. moved up the 
Saéne, and the Americans on Sept. 4 took Bourg, while another column 
crossed the Faucille Pass north of Geneva and occupied the Pays de 
Gex. Next day the F.F.I. crossed the Saéne south of Macon, while the 
Americans pushed on to the north-east of it. Prisoners now numbered 
65,000, many being taken in the pursuit of the enemy up both banks of 
the Sadne. 

By Sept. 6 Chalon and Cluny had been occupied and the mouth of 
the Doubs reached, while the Americans further east captured Besancon 
on Sept. 8. The French, whose presence in that sector had not been 
mentioned hitherto, took Pontarlier and, in the Saéne sector, Beaune 
and Le Creusot. Finally, on Sept. 11, they entered Dijon, and on the 
main road from there to Paris contact was established between the 
American 3rd and 7th Armies. In the Doubs Valley elements of the 7th 


.Army made progress towards Vesoul (west of Belfort) in the face of 


very stiff resistance. Prisoners now totalled over 70,000, and included 
8 generals, 

Air operations included attacks almost round the clock when the 
weather permitted on enemy transport and on rail centres, and great 
destruction was done at air bases in Belgium, Holland, and West 
Germany. Night attacks were also made on Essen (Aug. 28); Stettin 
and Kénigsberg (Aug. 29); Frankfurt (Aug. 30); Bremen (Sept. 1); 
Karlsruhe (Sept. 4); Hanover (Sept. 5); Hamburg (Sept. 6); and Miin- 
chen-Gladbach (Sept. 9). Daylight operations included very heavy 
attacks on Kiel and Bremen (Aug. 30); Brest and Ludwigshafen 
‘Sept. 3); Karlsruhe, Stuttgart, and Ludwigshafen, and airfields in 
Germany and Holland on and over which 171 aircraft were destroyed; 
also Brest and Havre, over 1,000 tons being dropped on Havre (Sept. 
>), Emden, Brest, and Havre, and the whole area from the Zuider Zee 
to Coblenz (Sept. 6); Emden (Sept. 7); Havre, Brest, Ludwigshafen, 
Karlsruhe, factories near Mainz and railyards, etc. near Bonn and 
Frankfurt and at Mannheim (Sept. 8); Havre, where over 5,000 tons 
were dropped, motor plants near Stuttgart, airfields at Giebelstadt, etc. 
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and many targets at Nuremberg and Ulm (Sept. 10), when 125 enemy 
aircraft were destroyed; and oil plants at Merseburg, Lutzkendorf, 
Misburg, and elsewhere (Sept. 11) when the Luftwaffe came up in 
strength and air battles took place in the Kassel, Brunswick, Magde- 
burg, and Dresden areas. Fighters shot down 116 enemy ’planes, and 
bombers 17, and 42 were destroyed on the ground. Allied losses were 
48 bombers and 29 fighters. 

At sea air attacks were made on shipping off the north coast ports 
and in the Scheldt Estuary, and on Aug. 22 the largest number of 
aircraft ever sent to Norway began operations lasting 7 days against 
the Tirpitz (bombed 3 times), wireless stations, seaplane bases, and 
other objectives in the Alten Fjord and elsewhere. A U-boat was thi, 
3 Flak ships, 4 destroyers, and 2 tankers set on fire, and other vessels 
damaged. The frigate Bickerton and 11 aircraft were lost. On Sept. 5 
the loss of the Canadian corvette Alberni was announced. 

Large numbers of barges and tugs were sunk on the Scheldt, and many 
coastal vessels sunk or damaged off Boulogne and Calais while evacuat- 
ing German troops. British warships frequently shelled targets on the 
north coast, and U.S. destroyers shelled the coast near Mentone and 
Monte Carlo. 





The Germans reported several new Allied attacks, but in general 
described them as being held. At the same time they announced with- 
drawals in several sectors, and referred often to the repulse of enemy 
attacks at places not hitherto mentioned, thus tacitly admitting enemy 
progress. They sometimes admitted the abandonment of important 
towns, e.g. Amiens and Verdun on Sept. 1 and Lyons on Sept. 3, and 
said on Sept. 5 that the fighting had “‘shifted’’ to the Antwerp and 
Brussels areas. 

On Sept. 2 Sertorius said the High Command had a double purpose: 
to build up a new front in areas not yet threatened by the enemy's 
advance, and to gather in those armies which were still battle-worthy 
though split up by overwhelming enemy thrusts. On Sept. 4 he said 
the position was extremely fluid, and there was no sign of any decrease 
in the tension. But the enemy had so far not been confronted by a 
continuous line of resistance. The view at H.Q. was that the battles in 
France and Belgium were just battles in the forefield, fought by only 
small numbers of reserves. They aimed at facilitating the transport 
back of the armies in France to a new line of resistance. Angriff said 
“the war will take on a completely different shape when the front line 
becomes one with the line set up at home by a people whose hearts are 
burning and whose fists are strong”’. 

On Sept. 6 they claimed that the only enemy foothold over the 
Albert Canal had been liquidated, and a suburb of Antwerp recaptured. 
The main defence line was to run from there through Louvain and 
Namur to Sedan. 

On Sept. 7 they said the armies in the south had got back successfully 
and joined the main armies in the north between the Meuse and the 
Saéne. On Sept. 10 they reported the opening by the enemy of major 
operations on a 60-mile front between Verviers and Arlon (north of 
Longwy) but their own resistance continued to stiffen and counter- 
attacks had begun south of Ghent and in sectors further east. 
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SOUTH-EAST EUROPE . 

With the defection of Rumania and Bulgaria from Germany’s side 
campaigns opened in south-east Europe which were distinct from the 
operations on the frontiers of East Prussia and in Poland. The Russians 
made rapid progress in Rumania, taking Constanza and Buzau on Aug. 
99 andentering the Dobruja. Ploesti was occupied next day, with 15,000 
prisoners, and on Aug. 31 Bucarest was entered and a large area to the 
north and north-east either cleared of the enemy or so isolated that all 
the Germans there were trapped. Between Buzau and Ploesti 2 mechan- 
ized divisions were either by-passed or brushed aside by armoured thrusts 
and mopped up later. On Aug. 30 alone over 7,000 prisoners were taken. 
On the coastal sector Cernavoda, Medgidia, Carmen Sylva, and many 
other towns were occupied. 

At the beginning of September more areas west and south of Ploesti 
and south of Bucarest were cleared. Giurgiu and Calarasi were taken 
and the north bank of the Danube occupied as far as Oltenitsa, while 
south of Constanza the Bulgarian frontier was reached. On Sept. 2 
it was announced that in the 12 days Aug. 20-31 the 2nd and 3rd Ukrain- 
ian Armies had killed over 200,000 Germans and captured a similar 
number, including 7 generals. (The 2nd was operating in central 
Rumania, and the 3rd in the Danube delta and on the Black Sea Coast.) 

On Sept. 4 Brasov, Sinaia, and many other towns were occupied, 
bringing the Russians to the border of Hungarian Transylvania. 
Rumanian troops were reported (by the Hungarians) to have crossed 
the border and engaged the Hungarian forces, while the Russians 
pushed due west, and captured Pitesti, over 60 miles north-west of 
Bucarest, on Sept. 5. Craiova and Turnu-Severin were taken next day, 
and the Russians were now on the Yugoslav frontier. They crossed it at 
Kladovo, opposite Turnu-Severin, and made contact with Tito’s forces 
on Sept. 7, and next day also crossed the Bulgarian frontier and cap- 
tured Rustchuk (oppositie Giurgiu), Silistria, and Varna. On Sept. 9 
all operations against Bulgaria ceased. Burgas was occupied, and it was 
announced that in the last 2 days of fighting 21,000 Bulgarian prisoners 
were taken. 

Meanwhile, in northern Rumania Alba Julia was captured, Rumanian 
troops co-operating with the Russians, while other forces moving across 
the Carpathians from Bukovina reached the eastern tip of Hungarian- 
occupied Transylvania. One column took Campulung on Sept. 6, a 
second, 30 miles to the south-east, pushed up the Bistritsa Valley from 
Piatra Neamtu, and a third, another 30 miles further south, advanced 
from Bretcu and took Targul Sacuese. Co-ordinated with these thrusts 
was the advance northward to Alba Julia and the capture of several 
places north of it, which brought the Russo-Rumanian forces to the 
border of Transylvania. On Sept. 10 they also captured Medias, 
Petrosani, and other towns in Central Rumania. 

_In Slovakia the patriot forces learnt on Aug. 27 that at least 4 German 
divisions were moving east from Moravia, and on Aug. 29 they rose and 
seized a concentration camp in the Vah Valley, freeing 2,500 prisoners. 
Fighting began in Bratislava, where the Germans seized the military 
academy after suffering heavy losses, and at Zilina, near the Polish 
frontier just west of the High Tatras. The patriots, who had received 
arms from abroad and joined the regular forces (taking the oath of 
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allegiance to the Czechoslovak Government) now controlled the main 
railways in Slovakia, and at the beginning of September their operations 
extended to the area ceded to Hungary in 1938. By Sept. 7 about half 
of Slovakia had been liberated. 

In Yugoslavia Tito’s forces were reported to. be in the suburbs of 
Belgrade on Sept. 2, and his H.Q. announced the capture of several 
places on the Nish-Serajevo railway and in Montenegro and _ north 
Albania. On Sept. 5 successful raids on supplies going south to Salonika, 
and in Croatia, the line from Zagreb to Karlovac and Ogulin was cut 
at 144 points. On Sept. 7 it was announced that for the past week a 
co-ordinated offensive had been going on, conducted by Tito’s forces, the 
Balkan Air Force, the 15th Air Force in Italy, the “land forces of the 
Adriatic’, and Allied naval vessels. All the main lines into Yugoslavia 
from Vienna and Budapest were seriously damaged; also those from 
Zagreb to Belgrade and Belgrade to Skoplje. Troop trains were de- 
railed and large numbers of Germans killed. The air operations included 
heavy attacks by B aircraft on air bases in Hungary and Rumania 
(Sept. 1) when 157 ‘planes on the ground were destroyed, and on rail- 
ways, bridges, Danube ferries, and airfields in Yugoslavia. 

In Greece guerrillas were reported (Sept. 4) to be in control of part 
of the Maritza Valley on the Turkish frontier. The German garrisons 
in Crete and in the Ionian Islands were much reduced, and though there 
were still 4 divisions in Thrace they were now cut off from all supplies 
from the Reich. The garrisons of Rhodes and Lemnos were also reported 
(Sept. 9) to be withdrawing. 


¥e GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

In the Warsaw fighting, the Russians reported (Aug. 30) that every 
village to the north and east was being hotly contested, and in the city 
the cathedral changed hands several times that day alone. Progress 
was made just north of Warsaw, but on Sept. 4 Gen. Bor reported 
that the Old City in the capital had been lost to the Germans, who were 
using heavy arms of all kinds. 

In the sector south-west of Lomza the Russians maintained heavy 
pressure, beginning new attacks on Sept. 5 to drive the Germans across 
the Narew. They took Wyszkow, reached the Narew at several points, 
and cut the railway, isolating the Germans east of the river. On Sept. 6 
they captured Ostrolenka, 22 miles south-west of Lomza, and cleared the 
east bank of the Narew south of it. This town was the key to the East 
Prussian defences, and the Germans used strong tank forces to try and 
hold it. On Sept. 8 the Russians stated that the enemy had been driven 
into the loop of the Narew between Ostrolenka and Lomza, which was 
now being attacked. On Sept. 11 it was reported that Krosno, 45 miles 
west of Przemysl, had been captured. 

Figures of German casualties issued on Sept. 7 gave the number 
killed between June 23 and Aug. 31 as over 791,000. On Sept. 4 the 
cease fire was sounded on the Finnish frontier. 

The Germans announced on Sept. 1 that the Russian offensive had 
now been held along a continuous front between the East Carpathians 
and the Gulf of Finland. Over 4,200 tanks and over 5,000 guns had been 
destroyed, and 13,000 prisoners taken. On the Vistula west of Baranov 
German attacks had penetrated deeply into enemy positions, and 0m 
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Sept. 5 they stated that several days’ attacks had resulted in a shorten-. 
ing of the front in their favour. 


ITALY 

By the end of August the outposts of the Gothic Line on the Adriatic 
coast had been reached, the Foglia river had been crossed, and Urbino 
occupied. On the 5th Army front Bibbiena, 5 miles south of the Gothic 
Line, was taken. On Sept. 2 it was announced that after 24 hours’ 
heavy fighting the Gothic Line had been smashed on a 20-mile front 
west of Pesaro, which was entered and by Sept. 3 cleared of the enemy. 
German Panzer units and parachute troops fought very stubbornly, 
but suffered heavy losses. In the central sector 5th Army troops 
crossed the Arno west of Florence, and in the coastal sector occupied 
Pisa and pushed on beyond it, reaching Lucca on Sept. 5. A general 
advance was now made ali along the front north of the Arno, several 
places north of Empoli were taken, and progress was made on both 
sides of Florence. On Sept. 7 it was stated that the fire of enemy artillery 
in the Florence area, which had been exceedingly violent, was much 
reduced, and the enemy were believed to be withdrawing. On the 
Adriatic sector, on the other hand, their resistance stiffened, powerful 
reinforcements having arrived including considerable numbers of 
tanks, and the 8th Army had to deal with determined counter-attacks. 
They reached the Marano river, however, on Sept. 7 and also gained 
some ground north of the Conca. Indian troops crossed the Ventena 
and seized Monte San Giovanni, overlooking the Ventena-Conca valley. 
On Sept. 9 it was announced that violent German counter-attacks had 
been repulsed and Croce taken, just north of the Conca, but many 
more counter-attacks followed during the next few days, and every 
yard was bitterly contested. 

North of the Arno Pistoia and Prato were captured and finally 
cleared by Sept. 10, and between Pistoia and Lucca the outposts of 
the Gothic Line were reached. By Sept. 11 U.S. troops were across the 
Serchio north of Pisa and were moving up the Serchio Valley north of 
Lucca, while north of Florence they had crossed the Sieve and were 
only 3 miles from the main Gothic Line positions. North-west of 
Florence 5th Army patrols entered Usella, and to the -north-east 
British forces reached the Sieve near Dicomano, a place north-east of 
Pontassieve on the main road to Forli. 

Strong air support was given to the 8th Army, especially in the attack 
on Pesaro, in which 2 destroyers also took part. Enemy communica- 
tions were regularly bombed, and B aircraft made heavy attacks on 
the Genoa docks, bridges on the line to the Brenner and round Milan, 
and railyards between Bologna and Verona and at Mantua, Pavia, 
Ferrara, and elsewhere. 

On Sept. 5 it was announced that patriot troops in the north, with 
Allied air assistance, had attacked the Germans and neo-Fascists near 
the Swiss frontier on Sept. 2 and seized the Ossa Valley. They also 
er several towns in Lombardy, Piedmont, Liguria, and on Lake 
Maggiore, 

[he Germans reported many defensive successes and the sealing off 
of penetrations in their front line on the Adriatic, when these were 
admitted. On Sept. 1 they said 51 tanks were shot up there on the 
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previous day, and on Sept. 5 claimed that over 200 tanks had beep 
destroyed in that sector alone and all attempts to break through foiled, 
In the first 5 days of Sept. 259 tanks had been shot up in this fighting, 


PACIFIC AREA 

The air offensive was carried nearer to Japan by the systematic 
bombing of the 3 airfields at Davao (Philippines) and .attacks op 
Halmahera and the Celebes. Shipping was also attacked frequently in 
Philippine and Celebes waters and many vessels sunk, especially heavy 
attacks being made on the waters off Menado, the enemy naval H.(, 
at the northern tip of the Celebes, where 20 ships and 50 small craft 
were sunk in 12 days. Coastal shipping off the coast of Dutch New 
Guinea was also bombed regularly, and enemy luggers sunk almost 
every day. The whole western peninsula of the island was under 
blockade, and on Sept. 7 it was stated that the Japanese 6th Air 
Division had been virtually annihilated in its attempts to defend 
western New Guinea. 

The Bonin, Volcano, and Mariana Islands were both shelled and 
bombed continuously for 4 days ending Sept. 1, and Wake Island was 
attacked on Sept. 2. Enormous damage was done, for the loss of 5 
aircraft. 

On Sept. 11 it was announced that U.S. submarines had sunk 9 more 
ships, including a destroyer and 2 small tankers; also that heavy 
bombers had attacked a convoy of 52 vessels off Mindanao, sunk 
every ship, and destroyed 68 aircraft. 


Sino-Japanese War. On Aug. 29 U.S. B aircraft bombed enemy 
stores, etc. in the Shanghai river, the docks at Amoy, and airfields at 
Canton. On the Hankow-Canton railway the Chinese reported local 
successes, and against the Japanese near Ichang. On Sept. 8 Chungking 
announced that the enemy were converging on Kwangsi Province 
from the north, and massing troops in northern Indo-China. They 
captured Lungling, in S. Hunan, and were fighting hard to reach the 
U.S. air base at Kweilin, in Kwangsi. They were also attacking in East 
Chekiang, with the object of seizing the air base at Wenchow. 

It was also announced that U.S. bombers had successfully attacked 
Anshan and Penhsihu in South Manchuria. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Progress was made southward from Mogaung, Pinbaw being taken on 
Aug. 29, and also west of the Upper Chindwin, the Japanese being 
driven to the river, which they crossed in flight. Good progress was also 
made down the Tiddim road. On the Salween the Chinese took Sung- 
shan on Sept. 8, giving them control of 50 miles of the Burma road 
west of the river. 
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ARGENTINA. Aug. 31.—Gen. Rawson was sentenced to 8 days’ 
open arrest by the War Ministry for having appeared in uniform in a 
street demonstration after the liberation of Paris. 

Sept. 4.—A decree was published by the War Ministry creating a 
“national register of persons in the service of foreign institutions’’. 


AUSTRALIA. Aug. 30.—Mr. Curtin, speaking in Parliament on the 
man-power situation, said that 30,000 men would be released from the 
Army and 15,000 from the R.A.A.F. by June 30, 1945, in view of the 
shortage of labour in certain essential industries, particularly food 
processing, which had to meet increasing demands from Britain 
and from the U.S. forces in the Pacific and for supplies for 
territories being liberated. It was clear, he said, that the defeat of 
Hitler would not imply any lessening of the demands on Australia, 
and that the concentration of the full strength of the United Nations 
against Japan might create new demands and involve a new allocation 
of Australia’s resources. 

Sept. 7—The Commonwealth Treasurer, introducing the 1944-45 
Budget in the House of Representatives, stated that war expenditure 
in 1943-44 was £A17 million less than in the previous year, but the 
amount of internal resources used for war purposes had increased by 
{A428 million. Reciprocal aid provided to the U.S. forces amounted to 
{A110 million, or 20 per cent of the war expenditure. War supplies 
purchased by the U.K. and other Governments and the restriction of 
imports to essential goods had enabled £A56 million of oversea war 
expenditure to be met and a temporary loan of £12 million sterling 
raised in London in 1940-41 to be repaid. Total expenditure in 1943-44 
was {A686,532,000, including £A544,416,000 for war purposes. War 
expenditure for 1944-45 was estimated at £A505 million, 

Mr. Curtin announced that a mutiny by over 900 Japanese prisoners- 
of-war had taken place at a prison camp on Aug. 5, with substantial 
Japanese casualties. 

Sept. 8.—Dr. Evatt stated in a review of foreign affairs in the House 
of Representatives that the Government intended to create the nucleus 
of a consular service to provide regional representations in countries 
where legations were already established, and forecast a progressive 
expansion of Australian diplomatic representation throughout Europe 
and the Middle East. It was dangerous to encourage the notion that 
after Hitler’s defeat a world settlement could be completed and per- 
fected; instead, great tasks must be undertaken, such as guarding 
against the effects of acute war weariness in Europe and ending the 
Pacific war. It seemed desirable that the final peace settlement with 
Japan and Germany should be preceded by the establishment of 
permanent machinery for the maintenance of peace and the promotion 
of economic and social welfare. There should be a better prospect of 
enduring peace settlements if they were made against the background 
of such an established world system rather than if they were made 
immediately after the enemy’s surrender. 

Means must also be found of composing amicably any differences 
between the big three. They should allow the smaller Powers fair 
representation on any world organization, for no sovereign Stat 
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however small, could’wish to hand over its destiny to another Power, 
however great. Representation of the smaller Powers on the executive 
authority should therefore be adequate: Moreover no distinct region 
of the globe and no important group of nations should be left unrepre- 
sented on the executive; within the framework of a world organization 
a place should be found for regional groups of Powers, empowered to 
exercise jurisdiction in local or special questions. 

To a large extent Australia’s prosperity depended on Great Britain, 
the U.S.A., and New Zealand. Internationally, prosperity was not 
only as indivisible as security but actively promoted it. Australia’s 
general policy towards proposals covering such matters as oil, rubber, 
civil aviation, and communications was that as far as possible they 
should be regarded as of international concern. After military defeat 
the Nazi organization might be continued not only by underground 
activity but also by control, in Germany’s interests, of patent rights in 
vital war materials. In such cases rigid international contro] by 
Governments was preferable to private international monopolies. 
The starting-point in the exercise of right policies in Europe must be 
the closest understanding and co-operation between Britain, the U.S.A, 
and Russia. 

Two world wars had shown that Australia could not contract out of 
Europe. Asa first step, she should try to see that the way be opened for 
a resurgency of democracy in Europe, for she had most to hope and 
least to fear from a Europe in which a people’s war had been carried 
through to a people’s peace. But the assumption that democratic 
Governments would arise as a matter of course was dangerous. The 
need for the effective dismernberment of Germany to ensure her 
impotence as an aggressive military Power could not be disputed, but 
it was necessary to consider the strains which partition might create in 
other directions, and whether the will to enforce such a settlement 
would remain in the Allied countries after the war. The future of 
German heavy industry was important, for a return to her industrial 
potential in 1939 would be a standing temptation to German mili- 
tarism. Yet Germany must ultimately be reintegrated with the rest of 
Europe. 

The Government adhered to the views of the Australian-New Zealand 
agreement. The stability of the W. Pacific depended on the develop- 
ment of the native peoples to take a responsible place in the Pacific 
order. 


BELGIUM. Aug. 29.—Former Minister, Henri De Man, arrested by 
the F.F.I. in France. (see France.) 

Aug. 30.—The News Agency stated that the Germans had taken 
1,000 hostages at Ath and that 2,000 young men had been deported to 
Germany from the Louvain district. 

Aug. 31.—Brussels radio issued a warning to Belgians against 
sabotage or attacks on the German forces, under threat of death. The 
same penalty would be meted out for withholding information of 
any such intentions or for causing a disturbance in the food supply. 

Sept. 4.—British forces liberated Brussels. 

Gen. Eisenhower’s message to the people. (see France.) 

Sept. 5.—Message of congratulation from King George VI to M. 
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Pierlot and exchange of telegrams between M. Pierlot and Mr. Churchill. 
(see Great Britain.) 
Customs agreement with the Netherlands. (see The Netherlands.) 
Sept. 8.—The Cabinet and members of the Senate and Chamber 
arrived in Brussels. The Government issued a proclamation declaring 
that all their efforts would be bent on restoring the national life, the 
liberation of the King, and the pursuit of the war beside the Allies. 
Sept. 9.—M. Pierlot and the other Ministers arrived in Brussels. 


BULGARIA. Sept. 1.—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast 
that his Government were anxious to avoid war with Russia, and, to 
achieve this, they had ordered the disarming of non-Bulgarian troops 
entering the country or stationed on Bulgarian soil. They had also 
ordered the withdrawal of the Bulgarian occupation troops, which was 
begun a few days previously. In view of the new situation they had 
decided to resign. 

Sept. 2—The German News Agency announced the formation of a 
new Cabinet under M. Mouravieff, of the Agrarian Party, with M. 
Stainoff of the Centre Party as Foreign Minister. 

Sept. 5.—The new Prime Minister declared in a broadcast that his 
Government had decided to restore full democratic freedom and rights 
of the people, equality of rights for all citizens, irrespective of national 
origin or creed, and all constitutional rights and liberties. A full and 
unconditional amnesty was granted to all who had taken part in the 
struggle against the dictatorial regimé and against the authorities who 
had followed a policy-of alliance with Germany. All Fascist organiza- 
tions, supported from abroad and alien to the interests and traditions 
of the Bulgarian people, were to be dissolved, and the 25th session of 
the National Assembly was dismissed. 

In foreign policy Bulgaria intended to carry out a “rigorous and 
unconditional policy of neutrality worthy of confidence’, and, with the 
aim of maintaining this neutrality, she would take measures to disarm 
all German forces crossing her border and also those German troops on 
her territory. If, during these measures, Germany created any difficul- 
ties, the Government would be forced to break off diplomatic relations 
with her. Henceforth Bulgaria considered the Tripartite Pact as void, 
and the Government also denounced the Anti-Comintern Pact. They 
approved measures already being carried out for the withdrawal of 
Bulgaria from the war against Britain and the U.S.A., against whom 
the Bulgarian people had never wished to fight, and were taking 
measures for speeding up peace negotiations. They were carrying out 
the withdrawal of the Bulgarian expeditionary corps, which would be 
completed in the near future, and they would take measures to restore 
normal diplomatic relations with all freedom-loving peoples. One of 
the main tasks of the Government would be to continue to develop the 
most sincere relations founded on confidence with the “brother country”’ 
Russia, to develop them in the direction of a permanent and sincere 
friendship, as was becoming between a liberator and liberated. The 
Government called on the whole nation, irrespective of political con- 
victions, to support them in the execution of this programme. 

Russian declaration of war. (see U.S.S.R.) 

rhe Minister in Ankara at midnight informed the Soviet Ambassador 
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there that his Government had broken relations with and declared war 
on Germany, and requested an armistice with Russia. 

Sept. 6.—The Secretary-General of Foreign Affairs called at the 
Soviet Legation to request an armistice. 

The radio announced that the Germans had begun to take reprisals 
owing to Bulgaria’s ‘attempts to enforce her neutrality and disarm 
German troops which were crossing her frontier’’. 

Sept. 7.—The Telegraph Agency announced that the German 
Minister was leaving Sofia “‘following a breach with Germany”’. 

Sept. 8.—The Government announced that they had declared war 
on Germany and had decided to restore the democratic régime. They 
welcomed the Red Army as the ‘“‘army of the brotherly peoples”, 
The dismissal of a number of provincial governors and officials was 
announced. 

Sept. 9—A new Government was formed with Kimon Georgiev as 
Prime Minister; Stoyanov as Foreign Minister; Col. Vultchev, War. 
Prof. Mikhaltchev, Education; Stefanov, Public Works; and Nikola 
Popov, Minister without Portfolio. Gen. Marinov, a former War 
Minister, was made C.-in-C. in the war against Germany. 

Hostilities with Russia ceased. 

The Sofia radio announced that the Cabinet had instructed its 
delegation to leave immediately and get in touch with Gen. Tolbuk- 
hin, to establish the terms for the cessation of hostilities, as well as those 
for the re-establishment of diplomatic relations with Moscow, and to 
discuss collaboration between Bulgarian and Soviet troops to expel the 
enemy from Bulgaria. 

The Cabinet had decided that from that day all political freedom and 
rights guaranteed by the Constitution should be restored, and all laws 
and decrees directed against the people abolished. 

The Minister of Propaganda announced that Prof, Ganeff and M. 
Pavlov had been appointed Regents. The German News Agency 
announced the formation of a ‘National Bulgarian Government” led 
by Prof. Tsankov. 


CANADA Set. 8.—Mr. Mackenzie King announced that M. Dupuy, 
the Chargé d’Affaires of the Mission to the Allied Governments in 
London, was leaving London for Brussels to become Chargé d’ Affaires 
of the Embassy there, to be succeeded by Mr. Stone. Gen. Vanier was 
proceeding from Algiers to Paris as representative with the French 
Government. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Churchill arrived in Canada, with the Minister of 
War Transport, the Paymaster-General, the British Chiefs of Staff, the 
Chief of Combined Operations Command, and the Chief of Stafi to 
the Prime Minister as Minister of Defence. 

Sept. 11.—President Roosevelt arrived in Quebec, and was met by 
the Prime Minister. It was announced that a message had been received 
from Marshal Stalin, who said that, with the Russian armies fighting 
on such a broad front and developing their offensive increasingly, he 
was deprived of the possibility of travelling out of the Soviet Union 
and of leaving the direction of the Army for even the shortest period. 
“All my colleagues’, he added, “‘agree that this is impossible.” 
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An official announcement stated that Mr. Churchill and President 
Roosevelt had met to discuss the future conduct of the war. 


CEYLON. Sept. 1.—It was announced that the Board of Ministers 
had withdrawn their draft constitution, alleging that the British 
Government’s decision to send a Royal Commission to Ceylon for 
consultation with various interests, including the minorities, was 
inconsistent with the Colonial Secretary’s permission to them to prepare 
the draft constitution. 

Colonial Secretary’s statements and announcement from the Colonial 
Office. (see Great Britain.) 

Sept. 5.—The All-Ceylon Tamil Congress at Jaffna passed a resolu- 
tion demanding that any new constitution be so framed as to prevent 
any single race, community, or class from dominating over the others. 
They sought the ideal of the unity of all the peoples of Ceylon, and that 
unity would be guaranteed only by balanced representation. 


CHINA. Sept. 5.—Gen. Chiang Kai-shek, opening the People’s 
Political Council, stated that the decisive stage of the war in the China 
theatre had begun. The present period was most difficult, but if the 
nation persisted in its effort its military reverses and economic problems 
could be turned into a valuable lesson for winning the war and the 
completion of national reconstruction. A unified China was needed, and 
nothing contrary to unity could be tolerated. 

Sept. 6.—Mr. Donald Nelson-and Gen. Hurley arrived in Chungking 
for discussions on supplies and post-war reconstruction. 

The National Military Council announced that casualties from the 
beginning of the war with Japan until June 31 totalled 2,802,220, and 
Japanese casualties up to May 31 totalled 2,144,000. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA. Aug. 30.—It was learned that martial law had 
been proclaimed in Slovakia on Aug. 24 and that on Aug. 26 Mach, the 
Minister of the Interior and Deputy Premier in the puppet Government, 
had admitted in a broadcast that the country was virtually in a state of 
war, temporarily imposed upon it by “‘parachutists’’ and underground 
forces. On Aug. 29 the Minister of National Defence announced in a 
broadcast that German armed units were entering the country, since 
the Slovak Government’s military forces were insufficient to “‘protect’”’ 
the country against the partisan rising. 

Aug. 31.—Swiss radio reported that President Tiso had announced 
that State officials and members of the Army were in revolt and that 
the Government had asked for the help of German troops. 

Sept. 2.—President Tiso relieved Gen. Catlos of his post as C.-in-C. 
of the Slovak Army. 

The Government in London issued a statement declaring that the 
patriots resisting the Germans in Slovakia were “regular troops of a 
belligerent Power, and the enemy must therefore treat them in accor- 
dance with the appropriate laws and usages of war”’. 

Sept. 5.—The German radio announced that President Tiso had 
accepted the resignation of the Slovak Government under Tuka and 
that a new Government had been formed with Stefan Tiso as Premier 
and Minister for Foreign Affairs and Justice; Mach as Minister of the 
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Interior; Hassik, Defence; Prixinsky, Finance; Kocis, Public Enlighten. 
ment and Schooling; and Lednar, Transport and Works. 

The Government in London named Gen. von Bubicki and S.S. Gen, 
Warte as war criminals for atrocities in occupied Slovakia. 

Sept. 6.—It was reported that two-thirds of Slovakia were out of the 
control of the puppet Government following the sending of arms to the 
patriots, mainly from Russia. It was also reported that the Tis 
Government was under Gestapo supervision. 

The Deputy Prime Minister and Foreign Minister stated in Londoy 
that the rising in Slovakia had begun with the full knowledge and 
co-operation of his Government and in full consultation with the maiy 
Allies. The patriots’ leaders had said that they would give the call if 
the Germans occupied Slovakia. On Aug. 27 German divisions began to 
march in, declaring that they had to act in face of increased guerrilla 
activity; a large part of the Slovak Army revolted 2 days later and were 
joined by many of the civil administrative staff, mayors, police, and 
gendarmerie. The political leadership of the rising rested with the 
Slovak National Council, representing all parties and working under 
general instructions from the Government in London; it had reaffirmed 
its loyalty to the democratic principles of the Republic. 

Sept. 8.—The German Commander in Slovakia was reported to 
have called upon German nationals there to join the Wehrmacht and all 
German male civilians between 16 and 50 were ordered to report. 


DENMARK. Set. 10.—All German Nazi Party officers and civilians 
received orders to leave the country by Sept. 15. Large numbers of 
arrests by the Gestapo were reported, in measures against the under- 
ground movement. In South Jutland a campaign for diggers of 
fortifications was launched. 


ECUADOR. Aug. 29.—The Government announced that it had 
recently frustrated a revolutionary plot against Pres. Ibarra’s régime. 


EGYPT. Aug. 30.—Bulgarian peace delegates arrived in Cairo. 

Sept. 1.—It was announced that the Bulgarian armistice talks 1 
Cairo had been suspended owing to the resignation of the Bagrianov 
Government. 


FINLAND. Sept. 2.—The Prime Minister announced in a broadcast 
that the Diet had met in secret session to consider the question of 
restoring peaceful relations with Russia. Throughout the early part of 
the year the Government had sought in vain a solution, and since the 
Diet had last dealt with the matter changes had taken place in Finlands 
military situation which might be regarded as unexpectedly unfavout 
able and necessitating a reassessment of the position. In Tune a break- 
through had been made on the Karelian isthmus, and in consequent 
Finnish troops had had to be withdrawn for strategical reasons from 
the positions in East Karelia occupied in 1941. Germany had al 
experienced a worsening of the military situation during the previols 
few months, and it was becoming more and more obvious that, 
overcome this difficult situation, she must limit the field of her military 
operations and try to use all means at her disposal for the defence of the 
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homeland. It could be observed that many well-informed circles in 
Germany no longer hoped for victory but were striving for a political 
decision, and this change had caused Finnish-German relations to enter 
up ma new phase. 

Finnish-German brotherhood-in-arms was founded upon the realistic 
advantage Germany had derived from co-operation with Finland ever 
since it became apparent that armed conflict between Germany and 
Russia was unavoidable, for Finland was important for establishing 
and maintaining mastery in the Baltic and Arctic regions. Events on 
the eastern front and in the Baltic indicated that Germany was 
threatened with the loss of the south coast of the Gulf of Finland. So 
long as she felt she could still safeguard this region Finland’s fight 
against Russia was one of the military measures that the German 
command had cause to support, but as soon as this possibility was 
eliminated, the Finnish struggle was less important to her. “Surveying 
the political and military developments from this point of view, it is 
apparent that the political interests which have caused Germany to 
support our struggle for 3 years are vanishing.’ During the whole 
period of collaboration from 1941, relations between Finland and 
Germany had been based solely on mutual anilitary interests without 
any political agreement, but when the Karelian front was smashed 
and Finland asked Germany for armed help, she was no longer prepared 
to do so on the earlier terms but wished to bind Finland more closely 
than the mutual interests had done, and it soon became apparent that 
she was in no position to help Finland to the extent expected, and had 
begun to withdraw her troops transferred to the north. All this con- 
tributed towards confirming the impression that realistic conditions 
for Finnish-German collaboration were ceasing to exist. 

After the change of Presidents, the Government had reconsidered 
the situation, because the agreement with Germany had been made in 
the name of President Ryti and did not conform with constitutional 
practice; this point of view was made known to the German Govern- 
ment ‘‘in plain language’. As military and political circumstances had 
recently altered so much, as the nation’s longing for peace had grown 
stronger, and as the future of the Finnish people was in growing danger, 
the Government had considered it its duty to seek contact with the 
Soviet Union. On Aug. 29 the Soviet envoy handed to the Finnish 
envoy in Stockholm a reply to the Finnish request to receive a delega- 
tion, with the comment that the Soviet Union and Great. Britain had 
together agreed to this reply, which had also been communicated to the 
US. Government for approval. It demanded that the Government 
should make an official announcement of having broken off relations 
ith Germany, and should demand from Germany the withdrawal 
vithin two weeks of her troops from Finnish territory. Providing these 
preliminary conditions were conformed to, the Soviet Union would 
prepared to receive a Finnish delegation in Moscow to negotiate an 
armistice or peace or both. 

This reply deviated in one respect to Finland’s advantage from that 
n June—namely that, after fulfilling the preliminary conditions, Fin- 
and would be in a position to open negotiations without having laid 
town her arms. In addition the terms had been communicated in the 
ame of Great Britain, and with U.S. approval. The Government 
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therefore came to the conclusion that, in spite of the stipulated pre- 
liminary conditions, it should open negotiations for an armistice or 
peace, and would now request the German Government to withdraw 
their forces from Finland. To approve this request appeared also to 
be in accordance with Germany’s own interests, because, if Germany did 
so, she would be remembered with gratitude by the Finnish people as, 
country with whom they had been brothers-in-arms and who really 
wished them well. As Russia no longer demanded unconditional sy. 
render, the Government had considered it their duty to conform with 
the preliminary conditions and thus express their sincere will for peace, 
Sept. 4—The “Cease fire’’ was sounded on the Russian front, after 
the Government had informed the German Minister in Helsinki that 
diplomatic relations with Germany were severed and had formally 
requested the removal of German troops from Finland by Sept. 1), 
otherwise they would be disarmed and handed over to the Allies. 
Swedish reports stated that the embarkation of German detachments 
in the South had begun from Oulu, Vasa, and Turku, and that much 
material and many men were moving from the North into Norway. 
German reaction to Finnish armistice. (see Germany.) 
Sept. 9.—It was announced that the Government had begun the 
evacuation of N. Finland to clear civilians from possible battle areas 
in case the Germans did not leave by Sept. 15. 


FRANCE. Aug. 27.—The Spanish Ambassador in Vichy announced 
that he considered his mission ended. 

Aug. 28.—Responsibility for the military security of Paris was 
handed over to Gen. Koenig from a U.S. corps commander. 

Aug. 29.—The F.F.I. arrested Henri De Man, a collaborationist 
former Belgian Minister, as he was about to cross the Swiss frontier. 

Aug. 31.—It was learned that MM. Massigli, Le Trocquer, and Cerat, 
of the provisional Government, had joined Gen. de Gaulle in Paris. 

Gen. Juin arrived in Paris from Algiers with the Commissioner for the 
Colonies and the Secretary-General to the Provisional Government. 

Sept. 2.—The F.F.I. executed 6 militia men in Grenoble after sentence 
by court martial. 

Sept. 3.—The F.F.I. radio announced that the Vichy Minister of Food 
had been arrested in the Paris area. It was also announced that the 
Provisional Government held its first plenary meeting on Sept. 2 with 
Gen. de Gaulle presiding, and Regional Commissioners were appointed. 

Sept. 4.—Gen. Eisenhower addressed a broadcast message to the 
people of Belgium and Luxemburg to tell them that the day of ther 
liberation had begun, and calling on them to help in every way the 
liberating Allied armies. He also told the peoples of Norway and the 
Netherlands that their day of liberation was approaching 

The F.F.I. radio announced that property of any kind belonging to 
Laval in the Clermont Ferrand region was confiscated by the State. 

Algiers radio announced that the Vichy Prefect and Chief of Police at 
Montpellier had been sentenced to death for collaborating with the 
Germans. 

Sept. 6.—Gen. de Gaulle expanded the Provisional Government by 
creating a Ministry of National Economy under M. Mendés-Franct, 
Commissioner for Finance, to co-ordinate those of Industrial Production, 
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Agriculture, and Supply under MM. Lacoste, Prigent, and Giaccobi 
respectively. M. Lepercq took over the Ministry of Finance. 

Sept. 7.—The German radio announced that De Brinon had set up a 
“General Delegation for the occupied territory” in Belfort consisting of 
Deat as delegate ‘‘for national solidarity and evacuation”; Darnand, 
“for maintenance of order and for militia and French Waffen S.S.’’; 
Bridoux, “for French prisoners of war’’; and Marion, ‘‘for Press and 
information’’. He issued a proclamation declaring that the Marshal of 
France remained the legal source of power and that under his leadership 
French interests were safeguarded. Henceforth he, De Brinon, would 
represent French interests, particularly in Germany, with whom he 
had always followed a policy of close collaboration. He believed that 
since 1940 he had served France better than those men who did not 
follow his advice. 

Swiss reports stated that Pétain had been moved by the Germans to 
Baden-Baden. 

Sept. 8.—It was learned that Gen. de Gaulle had issued a general 
order for the incorporation of the F.F.I. in the Army and for the dis- 
bandment of some of the more juvenile sections. 

Sept. 9.—The Provisional Government issued a proclamation abolish- 
ing all the laws promulgated by the former Vichy Government. 

The Paris radio announced that General de Gaulle had appointed 
M. Bidault Foreign Minister, in place of M. Massigli; M. Jean- 
neney, Minister of State; M. Tixier, the Interior; M. Tillon, Air; 
M. Diethelm, War; M. Jacquinot, Marine; M. Lepercq, Finance; M. 
de Menthon, Justice; M. Mendes-France, National Economy; M. 
Parodi, Labour; M. Tietgen, Information; M. Tanguy-Prigent, Agri- 
culture; M. Lacoste, Production; M. Giacobbi, Food; M. Pleven, 
Colonies; M. Capitant, Education; M. Mayer, Transport; and M. 
Billoux, Health. 

General Catroux was representative for North Africa. 

Sept. 11.—It was learnt that Cuba had decided to recognize the 
Committee of Liberation as the provisional Government of France. 

A Government proclamation announced that Pétain’s so-called 
“French State’’ was abolished, with allits laws. It declared that France 
remained a Republic; ‘‘legally the Republic has never ceased to exist”’. 

M. Massigli was appointed Ambassador in London. 


GERMANY. Aug. 26.—A mass meeting was held in Berlin at which 
it was stated that the peoples of the Ukraine and White Russia were 
to work for Germany and help her to win the war, thereby winning 
their own emancipation also. 

Aug. 29.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the greater part 
of France had slipped out of German hands and that a war of movement 
had been, unleashed which in more than one respect was reminiscent of 
the battle of 1940. The evolution of the situation in recent weeks 
might well have aroused the enemy’s hopes that the hour of the over- 
throw of Germany’s military power was by no means so far removed 
as It appeared 3 months previously, and the outward development of 
events seemed largely to justify this appraisal of the situation. In 2 
months Germany had lost a considerable proportion of the fruits she 
had harvested earlier and thought she could hold for good as the 
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foundation of her.economic and military position. The hard logic 
behind the new weapons used in 1940 by the Germans was now finding 
its substitute with like results in the way the enemy exploited his 
superiority of numbers and materials. Germany was faced with self. 
preservation or annihilation, and if there was anything which made the 
German people believe that they were still able to play strong trumps 
it was the spiritual strength revealed during the previous grave weeks 
in the fighting and home fronts. 

Aug. 30.—An order was published from Himmler for better treat- 
ment of Ukrainians, White Russians, and people from other parts 
of Russia employed in Germany. 

Aug. 31.—The news agency announced, with regard to the British 
and U.S. Governments’ warning regarding the Polish Home Army, that 
the General Government of Poland was under German administration 
and was part of the German Reich. Those within it who committed 
acts of violence against the German army and administration were 
therefore to be considered as conspirators, and punished as such. Even 
if the General Government was considered only as militarily occupied 
territory, the position of the Polish rebels would not change, for the 
population had no right to resist the occupying Power, and once they 
embarked on acts of violence they put themselves outside the law. 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that it would be foolish to think that 
a change in the war situation in Germany’s favour would take effect 
immediately new weapons appeared; it would take effect relatively 
slowly and the change would come not so much through new miracle 
weapons, but rather through the German method of conducting the war 
assuming different aspects. He hinted that other new weapons, besides 
V1, either were not ready for extensive offensive use, because “‘it is our 
task recklessly to strengthen our material resources, both as to quality 
and quantity”, or would be used defensively. “Only when Allied 
material superiority is eliminated’’, he stated, ‘“‘should we expect that 
our new weapons will be used also for the offensive.” 

The radio announced that Hitler had ordered the Nazi Party to 
take control of and reorganize the A.R.P. services. 

Sept. 4.—A political commentator stated in a broadcast on Finland 
that Germany was like a once-prosperous relative who was being deserted 
now that she had fallen upon evil days. ‘Finland is mistaken’’, he 
said, “if she thinks that she can get out of this war without risk or 
danger. With Germany she could have gained everything; without 
Germany she will have lost all.’’ He claimed that her decision to make 
peace came as no surprise to Berlin, and said Germany would benefit 
from this decision, as Finland was a liability rather than an asset, and 
troops stationed there could now be brought back to the Reich. _ 

An article by Deputy Reich Press Chief Siindermann ia Goebbels 
paper Angriff stated that the German State was to be wiped off the 
map and the German people distributed as slaves all over the world. 
There was no German who was not personally hit by this threat, and 
Germany must win the war, not because she wished to exterminate the 
British people or to conquer America, but because she -wanted to 
survive both as a nation and as individuals. She would force victory 
by the usual means of military tactics and strategy or by throwing ! 
every German whose highest aim in life was to strike a blow for liberty- 
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\ war waged for the bare existence of a people, such as this war, did 
not allow for any unilateral decision to cease fire, whatever the position 
yas and wherever the front ran. This was a people’s war, and a people 
yas unconquerable. 

The Overseas News Agency quoted a statement by a Foreign Office 
spokesman that “Polish patriots who are surrendering in Warsaw will 

» treated as prisoners of war’’. 

Sept. 5—An article in the Vdlkischer Beobachter stated that all 
Germany could remember what capitulation meant 25 years ago, but 
what would await her if she weakened at present would throw into the 
shade anything recorded in the history of peace conditions imposed on 
a defeated foe by the sadistic imagination of an enemy blinded by hate. 
The territorial mutilation and dismemberment of the Reich, with 
France on the Rhine, ‘“‘Poland—that is to say the Soviet Union—on 
the Oder’, the Czech bastion again in the heart of the Reich, and East 
Prussia again lost: these were declared to be among the Allied peace 
plans. Everything else would be dictated by “the Bolshevist terror 
from the east’, with the Sovietization of Germany, the annihilation of 
her national consciousness, the degradation of the nation to the level 
of a primitive colonial people, the Bolshevization or “‘re-education’’ of 
her youth; all this was now under discussion at Dumbarton Oaks. 
German workers would be deported in millions to Russia as labour 
slaves. In a word, the consequence of capitulation would be an unpre- 
cedented world-wide persecution of Germans. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a review of the military situation that Ger- 
many’s position had recently undoubtedly become such that the 
decision was now in the hands of the last reserves. 

Swiss reports stated that several thousand aristocrats and about 80 
suspect journalists had been arrested as hostages since July 20. 

Sept. 6.—Swiss reports stated that a mutiny had broken out in a 
garrison town.near Berlin and that S.S. detachments were sent to put 
it down. Strikes and disorders were also reported from Southern 
Germany and the Ruhr. It was also stated that an army of women and 
children was constructing earthworks and trenches between St. Louis 
and Hueningen on the Swiss frontier. Swedish reports stated that the 
complete evacuation of the west bank of the Rhine had been ordered. 

A Wilhelmstrasse spokesman, commenting on Russia’s declaration 
of war on Bulgaria, said that it was no surprise to Germany. With the 
incorporation of Bulgaria Russia would have a free access.to the 
Aegean. Bulgaria’s feeble attitude and her willingness to surrender 
were inexcusable, “‘the more so as she had at her disposal numerous 
well-equipped and battle-worthy divisions’. 

Sept. 7,—The Overseas News Agency stated that Bulgaria’s declaration 
of war on Germany was viewed in Berlin merely as indicating that her 
attempt to create a favourable atmosphere in Moscow through breaking 
off diplomatic relations had failed. The reasons given by Bulgaria for 
her break in relations with Germany were vigorously refuted in Berlin. 
Incidents occurred in Nish when Bulgarian troops tried to disarm 
German soldiers. Bulgaria, in her declaration of neutrality, had 
undertaken to disarm German troops on Bulgarian territory, but it was 
pointed out in official German quarters that Nish was Serbian territory 
and belonged to- Field-Marshal Weich’s zone of occupation, and that 
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Bulgarian troops had been garrisoned there only temporarily. Loca 
German troops had therefore reacted appropriately. 

Swiss reports stated that all deputies of the old Reichstag, except 
those belonging to the Nazi party, had been arrested and deported, 

Goebbels stated in Das Reich that there was no need for astonishment 
that neutral countries and part of the German camp-following had 
begun to waver in face of the present dramatic sweep of events; there 
had been a similar reaction in the enemy’s camp every time the 
fortunes of one or the other warring Powers began to falter. A people 
which defended its freedom could rely only on itself and its own 
strength in times of crisis, and this strength sufficed in most cases to 
safeguard its liberty. Therefore it was Germany’s duty to pursue the 
tasks of total war as if life itself were at stake, and indeed the national 
existence was in the balance and with it the personal existence of every 
German. The enemy was racing against time, because he had promised 
his people victory by autumn and had thus spurred them to a last all- 
out effort, which could not be kept up for long. 

Goebbels issued decrees closing the Prussian Ministry of Finance and 
handing over its work to the Reich Government, lengthening hours of 
work in Government offices, transferring Red Cross welfare and canteen 
workers to nursing, closing most periodicals or reducing them in size, 
closing or amalgamating many University faculties, and directing 
students to war work. 


Sept. 11.—The names were published of 7 more conspirators impli- 
cated in the plot against Hitler and sentenced to death. They were 
Goerdeler, Count Helldorf (formerly police president of Berlin), 
Leuschner, von Hassell (formerly Ambassador in Rome), Lejune-Jung, 
Trott zu Solz, and Wirmer. Five of them were stated to be members 
of a shadow government, with Goerdeler as Chancellor, and Hassell as 
Foreign Minister. Goerdeler had begun organizing the coup in 1942, 
and made contact with Germany’s enemies. The report did not state 
whether the 7 had been hanged. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Aug. 29.—Mr. Churchill returned to London. 

M. Massigli left London for Paris. 

Aug. 30.—Declarations were issued jointly by the British and US 
Governments recognizing the Polish Home Army, fighting in Warsaw, a 
a regular unit within the Polish forces, under responsible commanders, 
declaring that it had been instructed to observe the laws and customs of 
war, and warning the Germans against withholding similar rights fromit, 

Sept. 1.—The King of the Hellenes arrived in London. 

Correspondence between the Secretary of State for the Colonies and 
the Ceylon Ministers was published, in which the Colonial Secretary 
stated, “I cannot too strongly emphasize that at no time has H M.. 
contemplated, nor, indeed, would contemplate, taking decisions 
on the matter of a new constitution “without the full knowledge 
of the opinions of the various interests concerned’’. With regard to 
the Ministers’ withdrawal of their draft constitution on account 0 
the British Government’s decision to send a Royal Commission ( 
consult with various interésts, including the minorities, he said that 
the Ministers were aware of this intended function of the Commissi0- 
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The Colonial Office announced that in a dispatch to Ceylon on Aug. 
® the Colonial Secretary had noted with regret the Ministers’ with- 
jrawal of the draft constitution, but had stated that he could not, con- 
istently with the recent statements of H.M.G., withhold it from the 
‘ommission nor preclude the Commission from consulting various 
interests regarding it, although it would be made clear that it no longer 
had Ministerial endorsement. He said he had regarded the formulation 
of the draft as a special and valuable contribution of the Ministers, which 
could have been made the basis of fruitful consultations between various 
interests before the Commission’s arrival. 

Sept. 3.—It was announced that British Empire forces’ casualties 
during the war totalled 925,963, of which 242,995 were killed and 290,865 
prisoners. Merchant seamen casualties totalled 29,381 dead and 4,192 
interned, and civilian air raid casualties in the U.K. 56,195 killed and 
75,897 seriously injured. The total of all casualties was 1,091,628. 

The Ministry of Production announced that the amount of scientific 
information accumulated from British experience and freely used by 
the U.S.A. during the war had been limited only by U.S. requests, and 
that no information had been withheld. At least 2,250 aircraft had been 
provided by Britain to the U.S.A.A.F. in Britain and oversea; cost of 
airfields, repair depots, equipment, storage, and ordnance depots H.Q. 
provided for the U.S.A.A.F. was estimated at £110 million, and all 
aviation and motor transport, gasoline, and oil used by the U.S.A.A.F. 
in Britain were drawn from R.A.F. stocks. By the end of May, 1944 the 
U.S.A.A.F. occupied over 100 airfields, and British aid by the end of 
March, 1944 included 193,000 jettisonable petrol tanks, 27 million 
rounds of small arms ammunition, 61,000 incendiary and large H.E. 
bombs, 30,000 aero tyres, 1,500 specially heated high-altitude flying 
suits, and vast quantities of meteorological, instructional, and other 
special equipment. U.S. personnel had taken 18,000 courses of technical 
training in R.A.F. schools, and British labour, to the strength of about 
40,000, was working full time for the U.S.A.A.F. The bulk of the tele- 
communications for carrying the attack towards German soil was under- 
taken by the British G.P.O. Several hundred thousand of the U.S. 
forces were carried to Britain in British ships in the first quarter of 1944 
alone, and transport, stores, cargo handling facilities, and oil bunkers 

phad been provided in Britain, the Colonies, India, S. Africa, Persia, 
Egypt, and the Sudan. R.N. dockyards, particularly in the Mediter- 
ranean, had carried out repairs to U.S. warships, and hundreds of 
Oerlikon guns had been fitted to them. During the pre-invasion stay in 
Britain of U.S. troops, nearly 1,000 blocks of flats, hotels, offices, etc. 
had been handed over and training areas also provided. U.S. forces in 
the U.K. had drawn flour, bread, vegetables, eggs, chocolate, sugar, 
cocoa, and many raw materials under reverse Lend-lease. 

Sept. 4—The Foreign Office announced the appointment of Sir 
Hugh Knatchbull-Hugessen as Ambassador to Belgium and Minister to 
eat and of Sir Maurice Peterson to succeed him as Ambassador 
0 lurkey. 

Sept. 5.—The King sent a message of congratulation to the Belgian 
Prime Minister on the liberation of Brussels. The Belgian Prime Min- 
ister and Mr. Churchill exchanged messages, in which M. Pierlot ex- 
pressed the gratitude of his people to Britain. 
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The Prime Minister and Minister of Finance of N. Ireland arrived jy 
London for discussions on post-war reconstruction. 

Calls to the foreign workers inside Germany to take action to haste, 
the German defeat and to save their own lives were broadcast from 
London. They were ordered to be on the alert, to begin to leave the 
factories and to boycott the quisling liaison officers, but were warned 
against being provoked by the Gestapo into organized action. 

Sept. 6.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that from Sept, 
17 black-out regulations would be relaxed to allow half-lighting, a 
that from Sept. 12 fire guard and other civil defence duties would ly 
modified. The War Office announced that compulsory drills and 
training in the Home Guard would be discontinued from Sept. 11. 

The Home Secretary issued a statement declaring that London had 
been in the front line in the first and last battles against Hitler, and 
that no city in the world had done more to frustrate his ambition and 
ensure his downfall. To Hitler London always had been a strong-point 
of immense significance in the fighting line against him, and he had 
tried to break her spirit in 1940 and 1944, but London was invincible, 

Sept. 7—The ,Chairman of the Flying Bomb Counter-Measures 
Committee told the press that in April 1943 the first reports had come 
in that the Germans were developing a new long-range bombardment 
weapon on the Baltic coast, and in November it was discovered that 
they were building a series of concrete structures along the French 
coast from Calais to Cherbourg, all oriented in the direction of London. 
Allied air attacks on these sites began in December, and by the spring 
all of them were destroyed. About March the Germans began construe 
ing an entirely new series of firing points, thoroughly camouflaged. 
Meanwhile a plan providing for a balloon barrage just outside London, 
a gun belt beyond, and beyond that a fighter zone, had been worked 
out for the defence of London. 

The bombs flew at between 350 and 400 miles an hour and were 
launched in salvos, particularly concentrated in periods of cloudy 
weather. Originally some 500 balloons were deployed, but the barrage 
was rapidly thickened up to nearly 2,000, and nearly 15 per cent of the 
bombs which entered the barrage area were brought down by them. 
The A.A. guns were at first along the southern edge of the balloon 
barrage, but about the middle of July the entire belt was moved to the 
coast; in the first week after the redeployment they shot down 17 pet 
cent of the bombs entering the gun belt, and in the last week 74 per 
cent. During the first few weeks of the attacks the fighters shot dowa 
over 1000 bombs, in spite of great difficulties owing to the speed of 
the bombs, the difficulty i in seeing them, and the necessity of firing a 
them at a range of about 300 yards. Professor Sir Thomas Merton had 
produced a simple and ingenious range-finder, costing only about 4 
shilling, and in all, fighters brought down over 1,900 borabs. A small 
proportion came in from a due easterly direction fired from specially 
adapted Heinkel bombers over the sea, but these bombs were very 
inaccurate. 

During 80 days of bombardment, over 8,000 bombs were launched, 
and some 2,300 got through to London. In the first week about 8 
per cent were brought down, while rather more reached London: 
by the end some 70 per cent were brought down and only 9 per cet 
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eached London. On Aug. 28, of 101 bombs launched, 97 were brought 
jown by the defences. By the end, instead of an average of one death 
er bomb there was an average of one death per 3 bombs; 92 per cent 

f the fatal casualties occurred in the London area. 

About one-eighth of the A.A. batteries used had been U.S. batteries. 

ver 100,000 tons of bombs had been dropped in Allied offensive air 
jperations against secret weapon targets, involving a loss of nearly 450 
nircraft. Apart from these attacks, the bombardment would un- 

oubtedly have started in the beginning of 1944, for flying bomb units 
vere already waiting to begin operations along the French coast in 
anuary. Winter conditions would then have seriously affected the 
ficiency of the defences, and the bombardment would have lasted 
nuch longer before Allied forces were able to capture the firing sites. 

The Ministry of Health announced the suspension of the general 
syvacuation scheme in London and S. England. 282,168 mothers and 
hildren had been moved from London to official billets. 

Gen. Velebit, the head of Marshal Tito’s military mission to London, 
arrived in England. 

Sept. 8.—The Minister of Labour announced that the direction of 
personnel into part-time service in Civil Defence, the N.F.S., and the 
police had been discontinued. 

Sept. 9 —Mr. Eden, speaking at Leamington, said they had scores 
to settle with the Japanese and ‘‘we mean to play to the full our part in 
ringing them to defeat ... we are determined, as with Germany, to 
see that our victory is utterly complete’’. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Churchill in Quebec. (see Canada.) 

The joint statement on U-boat warfare in August said that owing to 
the effectiveness of the operations in France the principal U-boat 
perating bases in the Bay of Biscay had been neutralized, and the 
Germans had been forced to operate from Norwegian and Baltic bases. 
The exchange rate between merchant ships sunk and U-boats destroyed 
continued to be profitable to the United Nations’ cause, and U-boat, 
operations were sporadic and relatively ineffectual. 


GREECE. Aug. 30.—It was announced that M. Venizelos, the Deputy 
Prime Minister; M. Rendis, Minister without Portfolio; and M. Kylonas, 
Minister of Marine, had resigned, and had been succeeded by M. 

Sophoulis, Liberal leader, M. Tsacopoulos, and M. Chelmis respectively. 

Aug. 31.—Istanbul reports stated that Greek partisans had begun 
an attack on German garrisons along the Turkish border and in other 
parts of Macedonia, and had gained control of the frontier area. 

_Cairo reports stated that the German garrison at Pythion on the 
Turkish-Greek frontier had informed the Turkish authorities that they 
wished to surrender, and it was also reported that tentative approaches 
had been made to the Turks by the German garrisons on some of the 
Greek islands. 

In response to a telegram from the Prime Minister, 5 representatives 
of the People’s Committee, MM. Svolos, Porphyrogenis, Askoutsis, 
[sirimokos, and Zevgos, representing respectively P.E.E.A., E.A.M., 
E.L.V., and the Communists, arrived in Cairo. 

Sept. 2—The Prime Minister announced the accomplishment “‘of our 
complete national unity” with the inclusion of representatives of all 
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parties in the Government. The following Ministers took oath: y 
Svolos, Finance; M. Askoutsis, Communications; M. Tsirimokog 
National Economy; M. Zevgos, Agriculture; M. Porphyrogenis, Labour: 
and M. Angholopoulos, Under-Secretary of Finance. 

Sept. 5.—Cairo reports stated that the drift northward of German 
troops from the islands and southern areas was continuing, while the 
activity of the andartes increased, particularly against communications. 

Sept. 9—The Government moved from Cairo to Caserta. (see Italy.) 


HUNGARY. Aug. 29.—The Sztojay Cabinet resigned. 

Aug. 31.—It was reported that all strategic points in Budapest 
had been occupied by German troops and that all official buildings 
were guarded by Germans. The German Trans Kontinent Agency 
announed that Sztojay, the former Premier, had died. ; 

Istanbul reports stated that Hungary had asked the Allies for 
armistice terms and Swiss sources reported that railway strikes were 
in progress and that traffic on 3 main lines to Budapest had ceased. 

Sept. 6.—Budapest radio announced the opening of hostilities with 
Rumania, following a radio proclamation by the Rumanian Government 
about the immediate reconquest of N. Transylvania. 

Ankara and Algiers radios reported that peace demonstrations had 
taken place in Budapest. 


INDIA. Sept. 7.—The President of the W. India Liberal Federation 
issued a statement, signed by leaders in different parts of India, 
declaring that the proposal to be discussed at the forthcoming Gandhi- 
Jinnah meeting would divide India, and that to have two or more 
sovereign States, with no central controlling organization and with their 
own separate armed forces, was not only against the best interests of 
India, but fraught with dire consequences, and would imperil the very 
independence of the country. It would accentuate instead of solving 
the problem of minorities, and would not be in the interests of the 
Moslems themselves. Instead coalition Governments in the centre and 
the provinces should be established, with effective safeguards for the 
special interests of substantial minorities. 

Sept. 9—Mr. Gandhi met Mr. Jinnah in Bombay, and the latter told 
the press that their talk was ‘‘frank and friendly’’. 


IRAQ. Sept. 10.—Diplomatic relations established with Russia. (se 
U.S.S.R.) 


ITALY. Aug. 29.—Two British Labour delegates and a Belgian 
attached to the T.U.C. arrived in Rome to study the labour and 
economic situation. 

Aug. 31.—Swiss reports stated that the naval commandant of the 
port of Genoa had been executed for treason and the whole naval 
garrison disarmed. Conditions almost equivalent to civil war were 
reported from the Milan neighbourhood, where there were widespread 
acts of sabotage against the Wehrmacht. rs 

The Cabinet, at a meeting to consider separatist agitation in Sicily, 
pronounced in favour of a policy of decentralization and regional 
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autonomy. Signor Aldisio was appointed High Commissioner of Sicily 
and put forward proposals for a scheme of special credits through the 
Bank of Sicily, plans for agrarian reform, the creation of a transport 
bureau to promote exports, and a scheme of public works. The 
Cabinet also nominated a special commission to investigate why Italian 
forces failed to defend Rome against the Germans after the armistice. 

Sept. 4A special committee of the Cabinet approved the payment 
of a cost-of-living bonus to all workers, as proposed by the General 
Confederation of Labour on Aug. 9. The allowance was to be less for 
those earning over 3,000 lire a month, and for workers in the provinces. 

Sept. 5.—It was learned that the Catholic Communist group had 
decided to change its name to the Christian Party of the Left. 

Sept. 6.—The Socialist Party congress at Naples passed a resolution 
in favour of the immediate holding of municipal elections in liberated 
Italy and of an international Socialist congress before the peace con- 
ference. It asked the Allies to extend Lend-lease to Italy, to demobilize 
the administrative, economic, and financial organs of the A.C.C. “‘in 
order that the country may be able to settle its own affairs’, and to 
clarify the question of Allied occupation currency. It declared the 
party’s intention to work with the Communists for the creation of a 
republican block, and demanded a complete rebuilding of the economic 
and social structure of the country. 

Sept. 7—Gen. Maitland Wilson broadcast a warning to all in the 
Balkans who were helping the Germans to escape and stopping patriots 
from performing their duties, stating that the day of reckoning with 
the Germans and all who helped them was at hand. 

Sept. 8.—The National Council of the Socialist Party, meeting in 
Naples, issued a statement asking for Lend-lease supplies to be ex- 
tended to Italy to equip more Liberation divisions. 

Sept. 9—The Greek Government arrived at Caserta. 

Sept. 10.—Mr. Amery saw the Prime Minister and the Ministers for 
War and Air in Rome and afterwards left to visit the Indian troops. 

The Minister for War removed or suspended 75 generals and 97 
colonels. 

Sept. 11.—The arrest was announced of Senator Giannini, former 
president of the commission of economic agreements with Germany. 
he property of many Fascist leaders, including Farinacci, Grandi, 
Rossoni, Acerbo, and Starace, was confiscated. 


JAPAN. Sept. 3.—It was announced that the reserve army was to be 
reconstituted as a corps for “‘the defence of the homeland’’. 

Sept. 7.—Gen. Koiso stated in the Diet that Japan must be prepared 
for Allied landing attempts on her home soil. ‘Japan is in the midst of a 
grave situation, in which the rise or fall of the empire is at stake’’, 
he said. The Navy Minister said that the position in the first half of 
nee had been unfavourable, and Japan must reckon with further set- 

acKS. 


LUXEMBOURG. Sept. 5.—Customs agreement concluded between 
Belgium and Luxembourg and the Netherlands. 
Sept. 11.—Luxembourg was liberated. 
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NETHERLANDS. Aug. 31.—At a celebration in London of Queen 
Wilhelmina’s birthday, a member of the Day of Freedom Committe 
stated that it was estimated that 25,000 Dutchmen had sacrificed their 
lives on the underground front since May 14, 1940, and a similar number 
were in prisons and concentration camps. In addition there were 
several hundred thousand underground workers. There were als 
thousands who had had to leave their homes because of flooding or 
for other reasons, 400,000 had been deported to Germany, and all but 
100,000 Dutch Jews had lost their lives. 

Sept. 3.—Prince Bernhard was appointed commander of the Forces 
of the Interior under Gen. Eisenhower. 

Sept. 5—A Customs agreement was concluded with Belgium and 
Luxembourg. 

Sept. 6—The Prime Minister stated in a farewell speech in London 
that a state of siege had been decreed in Holland in order to meet the 
chaotic conditions the Germans would leave as they retreated. The 
people had already been informed that it would come into force in 
every part of Holland as it was liberated. It would be lifted as soon as 
possible, and then free speech, free assembly, and a free press would 
function immediately, consistent with the needs of the military position, 
and trade unions would be free to act again. The Hague would be the 
seat of the Government as soon as possible, and after the Queen's 
return, he would place in her hands the resignation of his Cabinet, 
leaving her free to choose another Minister to form a new Cabinet and 
to hold a general election. Compensation would be claimed from the 
Germans for any damage caused by flooding. Preparations had been 
made for an Army, Air Force, and Navy to take part in the Pacific 
operations, and with regard to the question of the grant of self- 
government in the E. Indies, a round-table conference would be called 
as soon as possible on the principles laid down in the Queen’s statement 
of Dec. 1942. 


NORWAY. Sept. 9.—The Ministry of Marine announced that 475 
ships, totalling nearly 2 million tons, had been lost in Allied service 
between April 9, 1940 and Sept. 1, 1944, representing over 49 per 
cent of the pre-war fleet. 


POLAND. Aug. 28.—The Director of Foreign Affairs of the National 
Committee of Liberation stated in Lublin that at the Moscow confer- 
ences M. Mikolajczyk was offered the leadership of a new National Front 
Government, to include also M. Grabski, M. Popiel, and a representa- 
tive of the W.R.N. party to be nominated by M. Mikolajczyk, and 
that this proposal had not been rejected. At the final conference m 
Moscow M. Mikolajczyk had declared that he personally did not wish 
to defend the 1935 Constitution, adherence to which had been virtually 
forced on the Government by the U.S. Ambassador in 1989, and that 
after his conversations with the British Ambassador he had formed the 
opinion that the British Government would agree to the adoption 0 
the 1921 Constitution, though he was uncertain whether the U>. 
Government would agree. The Director of Foreign Affairs stated that, 
in spite of his deep respect for the U.S.A., he was not going to allow 4 
foreign country to dictate Polish policy. 
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He stated that his policy was to extend Poland’s Western frontiers 
to the River Neisse and a little beyond the Oder to include Stettin, 
the aim being to shorten the common frontier with Germany, lengthen 
that with Czechoslovakia, and create a friendly atmosphere with the 
Soviet Union so that eastern frontier questions could be settled to the 
mutual advantage of the Polish, Ukrainian, and White Russian peoples. 
He announced that the Committee had prepared a law enabling the 
Ukrainians and White Russians in Poland to opt for transfer to the 
Soviet Union. It was his policy to remove all Germans from the new 
Poland, except. those required temporarily for reconstruction and 
those whose Polish-Masurian origin had been obscured by Germaniza- 
tion, for many inhabitants of Prussia were less German than Polish. 

Gen. Zymierski, also of the Committee, stated that in all about 22 
enemy divisions, including 5 fresh Panzer divisions, were involved in 
the defence of Warsaw and it was against this background of heavy 
fighting that events inside Warsaw should be considered. The outbreak 
of the insurrection on Aug. 1 indicated that the leaders were completely 
unaware of the Russian plans. The people of Warsaw had been eager 
to fight and raised to a dangerous pitch of optimism by the Red Army’s 
rapid advance, but their arms were suitable for effective action only 
on the very eve of liberation, and he described the action of their 
leaders in starting the rising as an irresponsible one which had led to the 
destruction of a third of the city and the deaths of about 200,000 
people. It was impracticable to supply arms or troops to Warsaw by 
air, as most of them would be bound to fall into German hands, for 
the Germans had never lost control of the major part of the city. 

Aug. 29.—It was learned that, in their comments on the memo- 
randum sent to them by the Government in London on Soviet- 
Polish relations, the underground leaders in Warsaw largely endorsed 
the Cabinet’s suggestions, particularly the proposal that after the 
liberation of Warsaw the Communist Party should be represented in a 
new Government on the same level as the other 4 parties. They en- 
visaged a close alliance with Russia after the war and favoured the 
postponement of frontier demarcation until it could be done as part of 
the general peace settlement. They asked for assurances that the 
agreement with Russia should be put on a sure and durable basis. 
hey also asked that the Government should arrange for more arms 
to reach them. 

Aug. 31.—M. Mikolajezyk, in a statement to the press, said that as 
the end of the war drew near it might be felt that the ideological 
principles comprised in the Atlantic Charter and the 4 Freedoms had 
somehow depreciated in value in favour of the Power factor; this factor 
could not be held lightly, but he feared that might might overshadow 
right and justice, particularly when, in the absence of agreement and 
understanding between the Great Powers, ‘‘justice’’ might be adminis- 
tered by the force of one Power on her weaker neighbours. In these 
circumstances, such States as Poland could not conduct their policy in 
the seclusion of diplomatic conferences but honestly and openly before 
the public opinion of the great Powers. The problem of Polish-Soviet 
relations had been presented to public opinion as limited to a dispute 
between the Poles of the Government in London and those of the 
National Liberation Committee in Lublin, but it concerned the settle- 
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ment of relations between Poland and the U.S.S.R., one half of Poland 
and 11 million of her citizens, the future political system of the Polish 
State, its full sovereignty and independence, and a permanent settle. 
ment of relations in Europe, and was closely linked with the bases of g 
future lasting peace. Nor were personal difficulties the main obstacle 
to a settlement. 

His journey to Moscow had given the Polish Government an oppor- 
tunity to find out the attitude of the Soviet Government and the 
tendencies of the Committee of National Liberation. However, the 
U.S.S.R. had signed an agreement with the Committee after his depar- 
ture from London and after the powers given him by his colleagues had 
been drafted and before his arrival in Moscow. He therefore had to 
return to London to work out a new programme, which had been 
forwarded to the Poles in Poland and approved by the Underground 
Parliament. It had now been forwarded to Moscow as the unanimous 
decision of both the Government and the home country. In drafting 
the programme the Government had been actuated by an anxiety to 
retain Poland’s full independence and sovereignty, and a sincere desire 
to establish a lasting and friendly Polish-Soviet relationship and 
alliance, to provide a basis for international collaboration by the 
positive solution of the Polish test case, and to base their policy also on 
a permanent alliance with Britain, France, and Czechoslovakia, while 
establishing most intimate relations with the U.S.A. 

The Poles at home endorsed this programme at the moment when 
they were engaged in a bitter struggle against the Germans and were 
feeling forlorn and forgotten, since they were receiving only very 
inadequate help or none at all, and while their comrades of the Home 
Army were being arrested. This endorsement therefore was proof of 
their desire to find a solution to Polish-Soviet problems and of their 
political maturity. 

With regard to the question of the 1921 Constitution, the main 
point was that the Government’s refusal to admit the validity of the 
1935 Constitution would declare null and void all the treaties and laws 
concluded or promulgated since that date, and the very basis of the 
existence of a Polish Government acting on behalf of Poland and its 
recognition by the free world would be shattered. The theory that the 
Home National Council should act as the fountain of sovereign power 
and appoint a new Government could not stand any critical examina- 
tion; indeed the political parties of the Underground Parliament had @ 
far better right to be considered as such a source of sovereign power 
than the Home National Council, which was set up only in Jan. 1944 
Also, although the 1935 Constitution was still in force, it had been 
applied in a democratic spirit ever since 1939. The constitutional 
dispute was but a pretext for the Home National Council, which 
represented only a small part of the people, to obtain the right to 
appoint the Government. 

Underlying the memorandum sent to Moscow was the idea thiat, 4 
soon as Warsaw was liberated, the Polish Government would be 
reconstructed and the Polish Workers’ Party, the basis on which the 
Home National Council and later the Committee of National Liberation 
were formed, would be brought in to share rights and responsibilities 
on the same level as the other parties in the Government. No perso 
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or group with Fascist leanings or connections with the pre-1939 régime 
would be represented in the new Government. He hoped to go to 
Warsaw and confer with all party leaders, and then recommend the 
Government to the President. Immediately after the liberation of the 
whole country full democratic elections would be held for a new 
Constituent Assembly to draw up a formal democratic constitution. It 
had been suggested that a new National Council should be formed on a 
temporary basis out of the National Council in London, the Under- 
cround Parliament in Warsaw, and the Home National Council. The 
new temporary Government would appoint a War Cabinet on the 
British model, and the post of C.-in-C. would be abolished. The 
Government also envisaged the renewal] of diplomatic relations with the 
Soviet Government and an agreement with them on civil administra- 
tion and supplies for the Polish army. Land reform and other progres- 
sive measures would be introduced as soon as possible after liberation. 

Speaking of the battle in Warsaw, he said that the German comman- 
ders had now threatened to burn the city to the ground and had 
dropped leaflets, purporting to come from the Polish Red Cross and the 
Polish Committee for Refugees’ Welfare, ordering all the population to 
leave at once. The Warsaw rising had been begun solely for mili- 
tary reasons by the local commanders, acting in accordance with 
the general instructions sent to underground units by the Government 
a year before. These instructions had been submitted to President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill at the time, and he understood that the 
Combined Chiefs of Staff had brought them to the knowledge of 
Moscow. In all areas east of Warsaw these instructions had been 
carried out on the initiative of the local commanders; before leaving for 
Moscow he had told Mr. Churchill that the underground forces in 
Warsaw were ready to follow suit, and on July 31, when he reached 
Moscow, he had informed M. Molotov in the same sense. The order 
for the rising was given in Warsaw the following day, since the Germans 
were beginning to deport the population and were passing reinforce- 
ments eastwards through the city. The first effect of the rising had been 
to delay these reinforcements, and later the Germans had had to build 
pontoon bridges to cross the river outside the city. In subsequent 
conversations in Moscow he had been informed that Warsaw would 
probably be liberated by Aug. 6, and he emphasized the-Home Army’s 
“full right to be supported”’. 

Sept. 1.—President Raczkiewicz and the Prime Minister broadcast 
messages to their people on the 5th anniversary of the war. Defending 
the decision of the Polish forces inside Warsaw to wage open war 
against the enemy, M. Mikolajczyk said: ““You acted in the same way as 
your brothers did everywhere east of Warsaw from March, 1944 and as 
they continue to do, at the same time helping the heroic and victorious 
Soviet armies in their fight with the enemy. No one has the right to 
lower the value of your struggle, undertaken with the purest intentions, 
tor the sake of some opportunist motive or political intrigue.”’ He said 
they had not received such help as was due to them and he appealed to 
Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill to do all they 
could to provide help to liberate Warsaw. 

Sept. 4—Gen. Sosnkowski, C.-in-C. of the Army, in an Order of the 
Day to the Home Army, stated that the abandonment of the people of ~ 
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Warsaw was a ghastly and tragic riddle which the Poles were unable ty 
solve, especially in view of the great strength of the Allies. The loss of 
27 ’planes over Warsaw in one month meant little to the Allied aj 
forces, who had over 10,000 ’planes at their disposal. Losses suffered 
by the Polish Air Force during the Battle of Britain were well over 4) 
per cent, while only 15 per cent of ‘planes and crews were lost during 
attempts to help Warsaw; therefore arguments about gains and losses 
meant little. If the people of Warsaw were to perish and through 
passiveness or indifference were to be made the victims of mass 
slaughter, then the conscience of the whole world would be burdened 
with a dreadful sin unprecedented in history. Gen. Bor was being 
blamed for the fact that he did not foresee the sudden halt of the 
Soviet offensive at the gates of Warsaw, and the Poles were being 
blamed for lack of co-ordination of their uprising with the whole 
operational plans of Eastern Europe. But, if needed, they could prove 
how many times their attempts to achieve such co-ordination had 
failed. The Polish Government was doing all it could to hurry supplies 
to Warsaw; it was still receiving promises of help, in which it believed, 
and trusted that the Polish armed forces would not lose their faith at 
a moment when the Allies stood on the threshold of victory. 

M. Mikolajezyk informed the British Foreign Minister that Gen. 
Sosnkowski’s Order of the Day had been issued without the Polish 
Government being informed and with the intention of embarrassing it. 

Sept. 8.—The Polish Red Cross delegate in Geneva stated that 
150,000 Poles from Warsaw had been interned in the Pruszkow camp 
since the Warsaw rising began. 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that the Mayor of underground Warsaw 
had asked the Prime Minister to transmit to the Lord Mayors of London 
and New York a message saying that Warsaw had been fighting an 
open battle with the Germans for 5 weeks and had not received help 
from outside, and asking why they had been left solitary, and for » 
long; why arms and food had not been supplied to them; and why 
aircraft had not been sent with succour? They appealed to the con- 
science of civilized nations. 

Sept. 11.—An official statement issued in London dealt with charges 
that Gen. Bor, C.-in-C. of the Home Army, had ‘‘failed to communicate 
to the Soviet High Command the exact position of the places where 
Soviet aeroplanes were expected to drop arms and ammunition’. 
On July 31 the Prime Minister had informed M. Molotov that a rising 
in Warsaw was to be expected soon, and on Aug. 2 the British author 
ties sent on to Moscow a telegram from Gen. Bor stating that the 
struggle for Warsaw had begun and asking for immediate help from the 
Soviet side by means of a thrust from the outside. On Aug. 3 M 
Mikolajczyk informed Marshal Stalin that the battle had begun and 
asked him personally for assistance. He obtained definite promis 
that Soviet liaison officers would be sent to Warsaw, and on Aug. ! 
a cable was sent to Moscow from London giving a list of the place 
suggested for the dropping of arms, and of targets for the Soviet Al 
Force round Warsaw. 

On Aug. 9 the British authorities sent to Moscow a telegram from the 
Home Army to Marshal Rokossovsky, suggesting co-ordinated acti0 
- and asking for help. After his return from Moscow the Prime Ministet 
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telegraphed twice to Marshal Stalin requesting him to speed up the 
promised help. 


PORTUGAL. Sept. 5.—Dr. Salazar appointed a new Cabinet, in 
which he remained Foreign Minister but handed over the Ministry of 
War to Col. Costa. Dr. Lumbrales remained Minister of Finance, but 
new Ministers included Col. Moniz, Interior; Dr. Ferreira, Justice; 
Commander Tomaz, Marine; Senhor Abreu, Public Works; Dr. Caetano, 
Colonies; Dr. da Mata, Education; and Dr. Pinto, Economy. 

Sept. 7—Dr. Salazar stated at the swearing-in of the new Govern- 
ment that he did not know what might be required of them for the 
defence of ‘‘certain not yet assured interests of the honour and rights 
of Portugal’, but that every day found the country more ready to meet 
eventualities. The new Minister of War stated that theArmy was ready 
to comply with any obligation in order to preserve the country’s rights. 


RUMANIA. Aug. 31.—Red Army troops entered Bucarest. The 
armistice delegation in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 

Sept. 4.—It was learned that about 1,100 British and U.S. nationals 
had been released from internment after the change of Government. 

Sept. 5.—Dr. Maniu declared at a luncheon in Bucarest that 
Rumanians would not invade Hungary unless as an independent force 
taking part in a co-ordinated United Nations operation. Rumania had 
not declared war on Hungary but would, if opposed, fight for the re- 
covery of Transylvania. 

Sept. 6.—It was reported that the Russians had disarmed the Fleet 
and ordered it confined to port. The Red Army commandant for 
Bucarest imposed a curfew from 9 p.m. to 5 a.m. and ordered the 
taking over by the Russians of all radio and telegraphic communica- 
tions and the confiscation of all private radio sets. 


SOUTH AFRICA. Aug. 29.—Gen. Smuts spoke to the Supplies Con- 
ference in Johannesburg of the part S. Africa would play in the second 
stage of the war after the surrender of Germany. It was hoped that the 
first stage would end in less than 12 months, and until then S. Africa 
must continue its munitions effort on the same scale as hitherto. In the 
second stage the demand for munitions production would decline, 
but S. Africa would be called upon in still greater measure for ship 
repairs and coal supplies; already she was.one of the world’s biggest 
coal exporters, with a monthly shipment of 400,000 tons to her Allies 
and neutrals dependent on them. S. Africa had also been called upon 
fo produce cement far beyond its capacity. In the second stage the 
war effort ought to be so organized that war production would slide 
smoothly into peace-time production and preparations for the post-war 
era. The most encouraging aspect of the war years had been the 
Co-operation among all classes and interests in the country. 

_ Sept. 6.—Gen. Smuts, opening a Belgian and Belgian Congo exhibi- 
tion in Pretoria, said that to-day the Congo was one of the great assets 
of the world, and he hoped the bonds established between S. Africa 
and the Congo during the war would be strengthened. 


SPAIN. Aug. 27.—Ending of diplomatic relations with the Vichy 
Government. (see France.) 
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Sept. 6.—Statement of the Minister in Washington that his Goyer. 
ment would not give asylum to enemies of the Allies. (see U.S.A) 
Sept. 7—The German Ambassador left for Berlin following a 
urgent summons from Hitler. 








SWEDEN. Sept. 5.—The Minister of Social Welfare stated that no 
asylum would be given to “‘political” refugees who had committed war 
crimes, chiefly in the occupied ‘countries, and that if such criminals 
reached Sweden they would be ejected. There were at present about 
61,000 refugees in Sweden, of which 25,000 were Norwegians, 15,00) 
Danes, and 5,000 Germans, including many quislings and other undesir- 
ables who had arrived under false pretences, who would not be ejected 
yet lest they reported about other refugees and methods of escape. 

Sept. 7.—2,633 Allied prisoners of war from Germany arrived in 
Sweden for exchange and repatriation. 

Sept. 9—The Government suspended all German transit traffic to 
and from Norway via Sweden. 


SWITZERLAND. Set. 5.—Gen. Guisan, the C.-in-C., ordered the 

mobilization at war strength of part of the frontier defence forces. 
Sept. 6—It was understood that the Government had replied 

unfavourably to inquiries as to their willingness to give asylum to Laval. 


TURKEY. Aug. 31.—About 300 officials of the German Embassy and 
Consulates and about 150 German business men, who were to have been 
exchanged on Aug. 30 at Svilengrad for Turkish officials and business 
men in Germany, were interned when the arrangements for the 
exchange broke down. 

Sept. 3.—It was learned that the manager of the German Trans- 
Kontinent Bureau in Turkey and representative there of the foreign 
affairs section of the Nazi party had deserted to an Allied occupied 
country, after supplying information to the Allies about German 
activities in the Middle East. 

Sept. 5.—The Bulgarian Minister informed the Soviet Ambassador 
in Ankara that his Government had broken off relations with and 
declared war on Germany, and submitted its request for an armistice. 
He also informed the British and U.S. Ambassadors that the new 
Government had confirmed the powers of their delegate, Mushanov, 
to conclude an armistice with Britain and the U.S.A. 

Sept. 11.—Ankara radio announced that the Government had 
decided to refuse admission into Turkey to military and civil refugees 
whether from the European mainland or coming from the Aegean and 
Mediterranean islands. 


U.S.A. Aug. 29.—The heads of the U.S., British, and Russian 
delegations to the Dumbarton Oaks conference issued an announcement 
of their general agreement, and recommended that the proposed inter- 
national organization for peace and security should provide for ai 
Assembly to be composed of representatives of all peace-loving nations 
based on the principle of sovereign equality, a Council composed of @ 
small number of members in which the main States would be joined by 
a number of other States to be elected periodically, and effective means 
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for the peaceful settlement of disputes, including an International 
Court of Justice and the application of such other means as might be 
necessary for the maintenance of peace and security. 

The Attorney-General urged before a sub-committee of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee that the Allies must “‘break the power of 
German monopolistic firms’ because they constituted “‘a definite 
menace to the future peace of the world’. He argued that this would 
not destroy German economic life, but that so long as they survived it 
would be very difficult to develop independent industry in Europe 
outside Germany. The period between the 2 wars was ‘“‘only an armis- 
tice during which German firms conducted war against us’. He 
asserted that Carl Zeiss, barred from making range-finders, bomb- 
sights, periscopes, and tank telescopes by the Versailles Treaty, had 
set up a Dutch subsidiary to do the work; this firm made a contract 
with Bausch Lomb in the U.S.A. which prevented the U.S. firm from 
selling such instruments to the French and British in 1935, and obtained 
detailed royalty statements from it showing the types and quantities 
of instruments bought by the U.S. armed forces. Krupps also arranged 
to transfer its patents, licences, and secret processes to Bofors of Sweden 
while it made a cartel arrangement with General Electric of the U.S.A. 
torestrict the production and export from America of tungsten carbide. 
The cartel agreements made by Germany resulted in keeping U.S. 
firms from the Latin-American market, and prevented others from 
manufacturing strategic products, including synthetic rubber, while 
the development of the U.S. magnesium industry was retarded. 

Aug. 30.—The Deputy Chief of Naval Air Operations stated that 
the Navy was now prepared to strike infinitely heavier blows against 
Japan, and that it had about 100 aircraft-carriers in or near action. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated in Washington that the U.S.A. 
had built 65,000 vessels of all classes in the previous 5 years, consisting 
of 9 million tons of shipping, of which 30 per cent were warships and 
22 per cent landing craft. During the 5 years Congress had authorized 
naval expenditure of $118,000 million. 

Aug. 31.—The State Department announced that Mr. Murphy, 
political adviser at Gen. Maitland Wilson’s H.Q., had been assigned 
to London with the rank of ambassador to take part in the Allied mili- ~ 
tary Government of Germany. 

Sept. 2.—The State Department announced that arrangements had 
been made for a Japanese ship to enter a Russian port near Vladivostok 
to take on board 1,500 tons of supplies for Allied prisoners-of-war. 

Sept. 4.—President Roosevelt authorized the Government to take 
possession of a large number of Pennsylvania coal mines, where opera- 
tions were interrupted by strikes. 

Sept. 5.—The commander of the ferrying division of the Air Trans- 
port Command announced that ferrying crews had delivered nearly 
9,000 U.S. aircraft to Russian pilots since September 1942. 

Mr. Hull answered press criticism of the appointment of Mr. Murphy 
and Mr. Reber as Gen. Eisenhower's political advisers, by saying that 
Mr. Murphy, as a subordinate of Gen. Eisenhower, had supported him 
in his “experience with Darlan’’, which was estimated to have saved 
some 16,000 U.S. lives, and that he had been the leader of the move- 
ment which saved North Africa from German occupation and kept the 
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Mediterranean bases out of German hands. Mr. Hull said he deplore 

the confusion caused by comment on the resignation of Mr. Phillips 
from his post as political adviser to Gen. Eisenhower; in April Mr 
Phillips had informed the State Department that he would limit his 
appointment to September, and there had never been a hint from 
Britain of her opinion. 

The Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee, dealing with 
a protest against limiting the permanent membership of the proposed 
peace council to the U.S.A., Britain, Russia, and China, said “That js 
as it should be, since these are the countries that have shed their blood 
for the rest of the world”’. France had acted like a little country in the 
war, and must serve a little apprenticeship to show she had the right to 
a permanent place on the council. 

Sept.6.—The War Department announced plans for a_ partial 
demobilization of the Army after the defeat of Germany, though 
sufficient men suited to the Pacific type of warfare must remain in 
service. The Secretary of the Navy stated that the Navy after the 
defeat of Germany would continue to be expanded for operations 
against Japan. 

U.N.R.R.A. announced that relief for liberated France, Belgium, and 
the Netherlands would be paid for by those countries themselves, as 
they all had foreign exchange resources, but that Norway and Eastem 
Europe would need to draw on U.N.R.R.A. funds. 

It was learned that the Spanish Minister in Washington had declared 
that his Government would not give asylum to enemies of the Allies. 

Sept. 8.—President Roosevelt told the press that U.S. post-war 
policy called for the elimination of cartels as weapons of economic 
warfare, and the curbing of the practice which restricted the free flow 
of goods in foreign commerce. This end could only be achieved through 
collaborative action by the United Nations. 

Sept. 10.—The Director of War Mobilization issued the Government's 
plan for industrial demobilization. He estimated that after the defeat 
of Germany war requirements would be reduced by 40 per cent. 

Sept. 11.—Mr. Hull, answering press questions, said the Moscow 
Declaration promised independence for Austria, and the Allies would 
take into account her own contribution to her liberation when the time 
came to carry that promise out. Austria bore a heavy responsibility for 
having participated in the war on Hitler’s side, and he wished to 
emphasize that the time for her to make a contribution which the Allies 
could take into account had almost expired. 

President Roosevelt in Quebec. (see Canada.) 
U.S.S.R. Aug. 28.—An article in Pravda stated that events m 
Rumania had found their political echo in Sofia, and that the complete 
disruption of the Hitlerite bloc threw into striking relief the sound 
comradeship-in-arms of the Russian, British, and U.S. peoples. In the 
light of recent events the importance of the Dumbarton Oaks confer- 
ence was all the more patent, the very fact of its being called spoke of 
confidence in the early destruction of the Hitlerite war machine, and tt 
was yet another proof of the consistency with which the Teheran Plan 
was being carried out. Its aim was the maintenance of friendship and 
co-operation among the great democratic countries in the interests of 
all the peoples of the world. For this reason the deductions made by 
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some Republican politicians in the U.S.A. that collaboration among 
the great democracies would tend to create a threat of world domina- 
tion were false. 

Aug. 29.—Moscow radio announced that Soviet leading circles 
considered Bulgaria’s declaration of neutrality as “absolutely insuffi- 
cient in the conditions of the situation as it has developed”’. 

Aug. 31.—M. Molotov received M. Patrascanu, the chairman, and 
9 other members of the Rumanian armistice delegation to Moscow. 

Sept. 3.—M. Patrascanu and Prince Stirbey saw the British and 
U.S. Ambassadors. 

Sept. 4.—An article in Pravda stated that there was an “enormous 
discrepancy’ between words and deeds in the policy of the Turkish 
Government. In words it had broken off diplomatic relations with 
Germany, but in practice it seemed that everything was just as before. 
‘More than once in this war the rulers of various States have concealed 
their pro-German activities behind a smokescreen of ‘neutrality’ and 
even behind a form of ruptured relations’, and Franco’s policy in 
Spain was quoted. Argentina was still the most important base of 
German imperialism, and it was time “these petty manoeuvres and the 
squirming political canting of the Argentinian type came to an end’. 

The Tass Agency stated, with regard to the speech of the Finnish 
Premier on Sept. 2, that he had not set forth exactly the contents of the 
Soviet answer of Aug. 29 to the Finnish proposal of Aug. 25, since he 
had not mentioned the demand by the Soviet Government for disarm- 
ing the German troops, and surrendering them to the Allies if they 
failed to leave Finland by Sept. 15. Nor did he say that the Soviet 
proposal of Aug. 29 was a preliminary condition, and that a Finnish 
delegation would come to Moscow only after its fulfilment. 

Pravda published reports from correspondents in Rumania of the 
selling of goods looted from the Ukraine, the Don, the Kuban, and the 
Crimea, and of the death of 18,000 Russians in a concentration camp 
near Bucarest. 

Sept. 5.—M. Molotov handed a Note to the Bulgarian Minister in 
Moscow stating that for more than 3 years Bulgaria had been actively 
helping Germany in the war against the Soviet Union, but his Govern- 
ment had taken account of the fact that a small country was not 
in a position to resist the powerful German armed forces at a time when 
Germany held almost all Europe in her power. They therefore put up 
with this situation, and with the fact that Bulgarian ruling circles 
helped the Germans to evacuate the Crimea and save the remnants of 
the routed German forces in S. Russia. In the summer of 1944, however, 
the condition of the German armed forces became extremely critical; 
Rumania had deserted Germany and Finland was in the process of 
doing so. It might therefore have been expected that Bulgaria would 
take advantage of her opportunities and similarly break with Germany 
and join the anti-Hitler coalition of the democratic nations. In spite 
of this the Bulgarian Government still refused to break with Germany 
and was carrying out a policy of so-called neutrality, on the strength 
of which she was continuing to give direct help to Germany by shelter- 
ing the retreating German forces from pursuit by the Red Army, and 
providing them with bases for the creation of new centres of resistance. 
His Government could not regard this policy in any other way than as 
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the actual waging of war in Germany’s camp against the Soviet Union, 
They were therefore breaking off all relations with Bulgaria, and declare 
that not only was Bulgaria in a state of war with the U.S.S.R. by 
henceforth the Soviet Union was also in a state of war with her. 

Sept. 6.—The Press Agency announced that the Government had 
sent the Polish Government’s Note concerning its reorganization to the 
Polish Committee of National Liberation “because the problems jt 
raises can be solved only by Poles themselves’’. 

Sept. 9.—It was announced that the Government had granted 
Bulgaria’s request for an armistice. 

Sept. 10.—It was learnt that M. Molotov had informed the Iraqi 
Foreign Minister that the Soviet Government was ready to exchange 
Ministers. Diplomatic relations were established as from Sept. 10. 

Sept. 11.—Marshal Stalin’s message to Mr. Churchill and Presiden; 
Roosevelt. (see Canada.) 

Polish statement ve Warsaw’s request for help. (see Poland.) 


VATICAN CITY. Sept. 1.—The Pope broadcast an appeal for post- 
war reconstruction to be based on Christian principles and called on 
those creating the future world to remember that the rights of the 
people must not be in contrast with nature and with Divine right. 
There must be elevation of the proletariat, because this was one of the 
moral principles of Christianity. The Church had always recognized 
private property, as the fruit of man’s work, but it could not recognize 
in private property a false conception such as capitalism. The Church 
did not protect the rich against the poor, but on the contrary, the 
poor against tyranny and exploiters. But the Church considered that 
property was the necessary pre-requisite of human life, of the rights 
and dignity of man. To-day not only individuals but whole nations 
were left penniless. What would happen to them if they lost the hope 
of ever acquiring something again? The social policy of the future 
would have to protect personal property, and small and medium pro- 
perty in agriculture, industry, and commerce must be encouraged and 
guaranteed. 

A great economic struggle would begin at the end of the war, and in 
this struggle Christian principles must prevail. Famine and unen- 
ployment had reached terrible dimensions in some parts of Italy, 
largely through the expropriation of the means of transport. It was 
necessary for the common welfare that all people, even those who at 
some time or other were on the other side of the battlefield, should 
collaborate. 


YUGOSLAVIA. Aug. 31.—The German News Agency announced 
that Pavelitch had dismissed 3 Ministers, and that 2 Ministers of the 
Ustachi organization were among their successors. 

Sept. 8.—The Free Yugoslav radio announced that a general peoples 
rising had broken out in Serbia and that the Germans and Chetniks 
were fleeing from E. Serbia, Bulgarian soldiers were reported to have 
joined the partisans. A state of siege was also reported to have beet 
proclaimed in Zagreb, following a revolt of the Croat Army aifter 
German attempts to disarm it. 





